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INTRODUCTION. 





No one of literary taste, it is probable, ever saw a selection of pas- 
sages from literature, excerpted from books or complete in them- 
a without deeming that he could have made a better. 

This is as much as to say that the satisfactory compilation of a 
book of extracts is an undertaking of considerable difficulty ; and 
perhaps the most difficult variety of it is the preparation of such a 
work for young readers. The compiler’s ideal cannot entirely cor- 
respond to the ideal of his public. Young people—unless they are 
very exceptional young people—only want to be amused, and do not 
particularly care whether or no enlargement of knowledge and eleva- 
tion of character follow in the train of amusement. The compiler, 
if justly conscious of the real importance of his mission, though quite 
willing that they should be amused, will feel himself to have failed 
if he achieves ‘‘only this, and nothing more.” His aims should be, 
so far as permitted by the limitation of his sphere, to fortify char- 
acter while refining it; to foster a taste for reading far beyond the 
power of his humble compilation to satisfy ; to display to the reader 
that excellence whose imitation conducts to real culture ; to promote 
knowledge, not so much by the actual communication of matters of 
fact, as by offering fascinating glimpses of the vast unknown. The 
effect of a good reading book upon the reader should be that of 
Robertson’s introduction to his Charles the Fifth upon the boyish 
Carlyle,—to delight and amaze by opening ‘‘ new worlds of know- 
ledge, vistas in all directions.” 

ith this object before him, the compiler will nevertheless re- 
member that to overdo his work will be to defeat his purpose. If 
he pitches his standard too high, and sets before his readers pieces 
beyond their comprehension, he may actually do them a disservice 
by inspiring them with a distaste for reading. But neither, on the 
other hand, is it fair that the bright boy should be sacrificed to the 
dull. Lord Methuen is said to have observed, when campaigning in 
South Africa, that the speed of an army carrying its own provisions 
could be no greater than that of the slowest ox in its train. In 
South Africa, unfortunately, the slow ox was master of the situation, 
but such should not be the case in Great Britain. 

On the whole, if perfection cannot be attained, it seems better to 
be a little in advance than somewhat in the rear of the ordinary 
capacity. The dull boy may, by the help of a good teacher, who 
will take care that he understands the meaning of every excep- 
tional word, whether in the glossary or not, read himself up to the 
standard; the quick boy should not read himself down to it. A 
still more important consideration is the stimulus to superior minds 
of casual suggestions from books out of the beaten track, which 
awake to effort by the stimulus they afford to curiosity. Miss 
Martineau took up Milton without any desire to read him, when 
her attention was attracted by the word ‘‘ argument,” and the wish 
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to discover how it was possible to argue about Satan carried her 
right through ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ Croll, the ingenious evolver of a 
celebrated theory upon the causes of the glacial epoch, was considered 
a remarkably stupid boy until, one day, he was attracted by an en- 
graving of a grizzly bear carrying a dead horse across a one-tree 
bridge. Curiosity awoke, the impulse thus imparted extended to 
other subjects, and the bear did more for the youth than all the 
bear-leaders. 

Such anecdotes are highly encouraging, and show the possibilities 
of usefulness which may be latent in one well-selected paragraph. 
Be the extracts in this volume well or ill chosen, it is hoped that 
there may not be one, even among the purely fanciful, incapable of 
suggesting in a happy moment something beyond itself. Some 
especial considerations have been borne in mind. The character of 
such a collection must be mainly objective. Passages involving 
much thought or study would manifestly be out of place. Yet a 
wide field remains for the encouragement of subjective feeling in 
connection with the simple instinctive virtues—courage, generosity, 
humanity, friendship, the domestic affections, truthfulness, honesty, 
patriotism. These will, no doubt, be better inculcated by objective 
representation than by disquisition, and it is hoped that the pro- 
portion of pieces with this express tendency may be deemed sufhi- 
ciently ample. Should any think otherwise, they may be reminded 
that this is not a first reading book, but the successor of others in 
which the building up of character has been steadily kept in view, 
and that, as the pupil advances in years and in the faculty of appre- 
ciating purely literary excellence, this excellence assumes more and 
more importance. 

Apart from the considerations already stated, the principle by 
which the compiler of this reading book has been chiefly guided has 
been the desire of freshness. It is believed that the majority of the 

assages now brought together have not been used before. It is 

oped that all are animated, picturesque, or instructive, according 
to the nature of the particular mark aimed at, and in harmony with 
the taste and feeling of the present day. It is nevertheless desirable 
that some should be old without being antiquated, and should afford 
examples of literary manner not habitual, or indeed possible, in 
modern times. Nothing is more strongly to be deprecated in the 
interests of literature than a breach of continuity with the past, and 
this will be best averted by so accustoming the young to the style of 
their ancestors that they may acquire a relish for the graces of even 
a somewhat archaic diction, and that the speech which has expressed 
so many noble thoughts in eloquent phrase may never come to appear 
a dead language. 

With so rich a literature as that of Britain to draw upon, it has 
not been necessary to incur many obligations for the insertion of 
copyright pieces. The thanks of the editor are due to Mr. George 
Allen for permission to include ‘‘The Two Captains,” by William 
Cory, and to Mr. P. W. Joyce, LL.D., for the liberal use which he 
has permitted to be made of his ‘‘ Old Celtic Romances,” the most 
exquisitely charming of all modern versions of ancient legend. 

R. GARNETT. 
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LITERATURE READER. 





1. THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS. 


We went from island to island, and bartered our 
goods very profitably. One day we landed on an 
island which was covered with a variety of fruit 
trees, but so desert that we could not discover any 
habitation, or the trace of a human being. We 
walked in the meadows, and along the brooks that 
watered them; and whilst some of my companions 
were amusing themselves with gathering fruits and 
flowers, I took out some of the wine and provisions 
I had brought with me, and seated myself by a little 
stream under some trees, which afforded a delightful 
shade. ) 

I made a good meal of what I had with me, and 
when I had satisfied my hunger, sleep gradually 
stole over my senses. I cannot say how long [I slept, 
but when I awoke the ship was no longer in view. 
I was much surprised at this circumstance, and rose 
to look for my companions; but they were all gone, 
and I could only just descry the vessel in full sail, 
at such a distance that I soon lost sight of it. 
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You may imagine what were my reflections when 
I found myself in this dismal state. I thought I 
should have died with grief. I groaned and shrieked 
aloud; I beat my head, and threw myself on the 
ground, where I remained a long time, overwhelmed 
by a rushing current of thoughts, each more distress- 
ing than the last. I reproached myself a thousand 
times for my folly in not being contented with my 
first voyage, which ought to have satisfied my crav- 
ing for adventure; but all my regrets were of no 
avail, and my repentance came too late. At length 
I resigned myself to the will of Heaven, and not 
knowing what would become of me, I ascended a 
high tree, from whence I looked on all sides, to try 
if I could not discover some object to inspire me 
. with hope. | 

Casting my eyes towards the sea, I could dis- 
cern only water and sky; but perceiving on the land 
side a white spot, I descended from the tree, and 
taking up the remainder of my provisions, I walked 
towards the object, which was so distant that at first 
I could not distinguish what it was. As I approached, 
I perceived it to be a ball of prodigious size; and 
when I got near enough to touch it, I found it was 
soft. I walked round it to see if there was an 
opening, but could find none; and the ball appeared 
so smooth that any attempt to climb it would have 
been fruitless. Its circumference might be about fifty 
paces. The sun was then near setting; the air grew 
suddenly dark, as if obscured by a thick cloud. I 
was surprised at this change, but how much did my 
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amazement increase when I perceived it to be occa- 
sioned by a bird of most extraordinary size, which 
was flying towards me. I recollected having heard 
sailors speak of a bird called a roc, and I concluded 
that the great white ball which had drawn my atten- 
tion must be the egg of this bird. I was not mis- 
taken, for shortly afterwards it lighted on the white 
ball, and placed itself as if to sit upon it. 

When I saw this huge fowl coming I drew near 
to the egg, so that I had one of the claws of the bird 
just before me; this claw was as big as the trunk of 
a large tree. I tied myself to the claw with the linen 
of my turban, in hopes that the roc, when it took its 
flight the next morning, would carry me with it out 
of that desert island. My project succeeded, for at 
break of day the roc flew away, and bore me to such 
a height that I could no longer distinguish the earth ; 
then it descended with such rapidity that I almost 
lost my senses. When the roc had alighted, I quickly 
untied the knot that bound me to its foot, and had 
scarcely released myself when it darted on a serpent 
of immeasurable length, and seizing the snake in its 
beak, flew away. 

The place in which the roc left me was a very 
deep valley, surrounded on all sides by mountains of 
such height that their summits were lost in the 
clouds, and so steep that there was no possibility of 
climbing them. This was a fresh embarrassment ; 
for I had no reason to rejoice at my change of 
situation, when I compared it with the island I had 
left. As I walked along this valley, I remarked that 
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it was strewn with diamonds, some of which were of 
astonishing size.» I amused myself for some time by 
examining them, but soon perceived from afar some 
objects which destroyed my pleasure, and created in me 
great fear. These were a great number of serpents, 
so large that the smallest of them would have swal- 
lowed an elephant with ease. During the daytime 
they hid themselves in caves from the roc, their 
mortal enemy, and only came out when it was dark. 
I passed the day in walking about the valley, resting 
myself occasionally when an opportunity offered ; and 
when the sun set I retired into a small cave, where 
I thought I should be in safety. I closed the en- 
trance, which was low and narrow, with a stone 
large enough to protect me from the serpents, but 
which yet allowed a little light to pass into the cave. 

I supped on part of my provisions, and could 
plainly hear the serpents which began to make their 
appearance. Their tremendous hissings caused me 
great fear, and, as you may suppose, I did not pass 
a very quiet night. When the day appeared, the 
serpents retired. I left my cave with trembling, 
and may truly say that I walked a long time on 
diamonds without feeling the least desire to possess 
them. At last I fell asleep, for I had not once 
closed my eyes during all the previous night. I 
had scarcely begun to doze when something falling 
near me, with a great noise, awoke me. It was a 
large piece of fresh meat, and at the same moment 
I saw a number of other pieces rolling down the 
rocks from above. 





“ Carried me up with it to its nest.” 
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I had always supposed the account to be fic- 
titious which I had heard related by seamen and 
others of the Valley of Diamonds, and of the means 
by which merchants procured these precious gems. 
I now knew it to be true. The method of pro- 
ceeding is this :—The merchants go to the mountains 
which surround the valley about the time that the 
eagles hatch their young. They cut large pieces 
of meat, and throw them into the valley, and the 
diamonds on which the lumps of meat fall stick to 
them. The eagles, which are larger and stronger in 
that country than in any other, seize these pieces of 
meat to carry to their young at the top of the 
rocks. The merchants then run to the eagles’ nests, 
and by various noises oblige the birds to retreat, 
and then take the diamonds that have stuck to the 
pieces of meat. This is the method they employ 
to procure the diamonds from the valley, which is 
inaccessible on every side. 

I had supposed it impossible ever to leave this 
valley, and began to look on it as my tomb; but now 
I changed my opinion, and turned my thoughts to 
the preservation of my life. I began by collecting 
the largest diamonds I could find, and with these I 
filled the leather bag in which I had carried my 
provisions. [ then took one of the largest pieces 
of meat, and tied it tight round me with the linen 
of my turban. In this state I laid myself on the 
ground, tightly securing my leather bag round me. 
I had not been long in this position before the 
eagles began to descend, and each seized a piece 
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of meat, with which it flew away. One of the. 
strongest darted on the piece to which I was at- 
tached, and carried me up with it to its nest. The 
merchants then began their cries to frighten away 
the eagles; and when they had obliged the birds 
to quit their prey, one of them approached, but 
was much surprised and alarmed on seeing me. He 
soon, however, recovered from his fear, and instead 
of inquiring by what means I came here, began to 
quarrel with me for trespassing on what he called 
his property. 

“You will speak to me with pity instead of 
anger,” said I, “when you learn by what means I 
reached this place. Console yourself, for I have 
diamonds for you as well as for myself; and my 
diamonds are more valuable than those of all the 
other merchants put together. I have myself chosen 
some of the finest at the bottom of the valley, and 
have them in this bag.” Saying this, I showed him 
my store. I had scarcely finished speaking when the 
other merchants, perceiving me, flocked round me 
with great astonishment, and their wonder was still 
greater when I related my history. 

They conducted me to the place where they lived 
together, and on seeing my diamonds they all ex- 
pressed their admiration, and declared they had never 
seen any to equal them in size or quality. 


“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
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2. A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Our landlord’s visits now became more frequent 
and longer. Though he had been disappointed in 
procuring my daughters the amusements of the town 
as he designed, he took every opportunity of sup- 
plying them with those little recreations which our 
retirement would admit of. He usually came in the 
morning, and while my son and I followed our occu- 
pations abroad, he sat with the family at home, and 
amused them by describing the town, with every part 
of which he was particularly acquainted. 

He could repeat all the observations that were 
retailed in the playhouses, and had all the good 
things of the high wits by rote long before they 
made their way into the jest-books. The intervals 
between conversation were employed in teaching 
my daughters piquet, or sometimes in setting my 
two little ones to box, to make them sharp, as 
he called it; and the hopes of having him for a 
son-in-law in some measure blinded us to all his 
imperfections. 

It must be owned that my wife laid a thousand 
schemes to entrap him; or, to speak more tenderly, 
used every art to magnify the merit of her daughter. 
If the cakes at tea ate short and crisp, they were 
made by Olivia; if the gooseberry wine was well 
knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering; it was 
her fingers which gave the pickles their peculiar 
green; and in the composition of a pudding, it was 
her judgment that mixed the ingredients. Then 
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the poor woman would sometimes tell the squire 
that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a 
size, and would bid both stand up to see which 
was tallest. 

These instances of cunning, which she thought im- 
penetrable, yet which everybody saw through, were 
very pleasing to our benefactor, who gave every day 
some new proofs of his admiration for Olivia, which, 
though they had not arisen to proposals of marriage, 
yet, we thought, fell but little short of it; and his 
slowness was attributed sometimes to native bashful- 
ness, and sometimes to his fear of offending his uncle. 
An occurrence, however, which happened soon after, 
put it beyond a doubt that he designed to become 
one of our family; my wife even regarded it as an 
absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters, happening to return a 
visit to neighbour Flamborough’s, found that family 
had lately got their pictures drawn by a limner, who 
travelled the country and took likenesses for fifteen 
shillings a head. As this family and ours had long 
a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the 
alarm at this stolen march upon us, and notwith- 
standing all I could say—and I said much—it was 
resolved that we should have our pictures done too. 
Having, therefore, engaged the limner—for what 
could I do ?—our next deliberation was to show the 
superiority of our taste in the attitudes. 

As for our neighbour’s family, there were seven 
of them, and they were drawn with seven oranges— 
a thing quite out of taste, no variety in life, no com- 
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position in the world. We desired to have something 
in a brighter style, and, after many debates, at length 
came to a unanimous resolution of being drawn 
together in one large historical family piece. This 
would be cheaper, since one frame would serve for 
all, and it would be infinitely more genteel; for all 
families of any taste were now drawn in the same 
manner. 

As we did not immediately recollect an_histori- 
cal subject to hit us, we were contented each with 
being drawn as independent historical figures. My 
wife desired to be represented as Venus, and the 
painter was desired not to be too frugal of his dia- 
monds in her stomacher and hair. Her two little 
ones were to be as Cupids by her side; while I, in 
my gown and band, was to present her with my 
books on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would 
be drawn as an Amazon sitting upon a bank of 
flowers, dressed in green, richly laced with gold, and 
a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, 
with as many sheep as the painter could put in for 
nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed out with a hat 
and white feather. Our taste so much pleased the 
squire that he insisted on being put in as one of the 
family, in the character of Alexander the Great, at 
Olivia’s feet. This was considered by us all as an 
indication of his desire to be introduced into the 
family; nor could we refuse his request. 

The painter was set to work, and as he wrought 
with assiduity and expedition, in less than four days 
the whole was completed. The piece was large, and 
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it must be owned he did not spare his colours—for 
which my wife gave him great encomiums. We were 
all perfectly satisfied with his performance; but an 
unfortunate circumstance had not occurred till the 
picture was finished, which now struck us with dis- 
may. It was so very large that we had no place in 
the house to fix it! How we all came to disregard 
so material a point is inconceivable; but certain it 
is, we had been all greatly remiss. 

The picture, instead of gratifying our vanity, as we 
hoped, leaned in a most mortifying manner against 
the kitchen wall, where the canvas was stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through any 
of the doors, and the jest of all our neighbours. 
One compared it to Robinson Crusoe’s long boat— 
too large to be removed; another thought it more 
resembled a reel in a bottle; some wondered how it 
could be got out, but still more were amazed how it 
ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it effec- 
tually raised more malicious suggestions in many. 
The squire’s portrait being found united with ours 
was an honour too great to escape envy. Scandalous 
whispers began to circulate at our expense, and our 
tranquillity was continually disturbed by persons who 
came as friends to tell us what was said of us by 
enemies. These reports we always resented with 
becoming spirit; but scandal ever improves by oppo- 


sition. From “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” by 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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3. PARTED FRIENDSHIP. 


Alas! they had been friends in youth: 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline: 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between,— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


From “ Christabel,” Part II., by 
S. T. CoLeRIDGE. 


i i ca 


Listen not to a tale-bearer or a slanderer, for he tells 
thee nothing out of good will; but as he discovereth of 
the secrets of others, so he will of thine in turn.—Socrates. 

. 


The worthiest people are the most injured by slander, as 
we usually find that to be the best fruit which the birds 
have been pecking at.—Dean Swv/t. 

+ 


When will evil-speakers refrain from evil-talking? When 
listeners refrain from evil-hearing.—Archdeacon Hare. 
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4. THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW. 


The house-swallow, or chimney-swallow, is un- 
doubtedly the first comer of all the British swal- 
lows, and appears in general on or about the 13th 
of April, as I have remarked from many years’ obser- 
vation. Not but now and then a straggler is seen 
much earlier; and, in particular, when I was a boy, 
I observed a swallow for a whole day together on a 
sunny, warm Shrove Tuesday; which day could not 
fall later than the middle of March, and often hap- 
pened early in February. 

It is worth remarking that these birds are seen 
first about lakes and mill-ponds; and it is also very 
particular that if these early visitors happen to find 
frost and snow, as was the case of the two dreadful 
springs of 1770 and 1771, they immediately with- 
draw for a time. 

This swallow, though called the chimney-swallow, 
by no means builds altogether in chimneys, but often 
within barns and outhouses against the rafters. 

In Sweden she builds in barns, and is called the 
barn-swallow. Besides, in the warmer parts of 
Europe there are no chimneys to houses, except they 
are English built; in these countries she constructs 
her nest in porches, and gateways, and galleries, and 
open halls. 

Here and there a bird may affect some odd, peculiar 
place—as we have known a swallow build down the 
shaft of an old well, through which chalk had been 
formerly drawn up for the purpose of manure; but 
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in general, with us the swallow breeds in chimneys, 
and loves to haunt those stalks where there is a 
constant fire, no doubt for the sake of warmth. Not 
that it can subsist in the immediate shaft where there 
is a fire; but prefers one adjoining to that of the 
kitchen, and disregards the perpetual smoke of that 
funnel, as I have often observed with some degree of 
wonder. 

Five or six or more feet down the chimney does 
this little bird begin to form her nest about the 
middle of May,—which consists, like that of the house- 
martin, of a crust or shell composed of dirt or mud, 
mixed with short pieces of straw, to render it tough 
and permanent; with this difference, that whereas the 
shell of the martin is nearly hemispheric, that of the 
swallow is open at the top, and like half a deep dish. 
This nest is lined with fine grasses and feathers, which 
are often collected as they float in the air. 

Wonderful is the address which this adroit bird 
shows all day long in ascending and descending, with 
security, through so narrow a pass. When hovering - 
over the mouth of the funnel, the vibrations of her 
wings acting on the confined air occasion a rumbling 
like thunder. It is not improbable that the dam 
submits to this inconvenient situation so low in the 
shaft, in order to secure her broods from rapacious 
birds, and particularly from owls, which frequently 
fall down chimneys, perhaps in attempting to get at 
these nestlings. 

The swallow lays from four to six white eggs, 
dotted with red specks, and brings out her first brood 
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about the last week in June or the first week in July. 
The progressive method by which the young are in- 
troduced into life is very amusing. First they emerge 
from the shaft with difficulty enough, and often fall 
down into the rooms below; for a day or so they are 
fed on the chimney-top, and then are conducted to 
the dead, leafless bough of some tree, where, sitting 
in a row, they are attended with great assiduity, and 
may then be called perchers. 

In a day or two more they become flyers, but are 
still unable to take their own food; therefore they 
play about near the place where the dams are hawk- 
ing for flies; and when a mouthful is collected, at 
a certain signal given the dam and the nestling ad- 
vance, rising towards each other, and meeting at an 
angle—the young one all the while uttering such a 
little quick note of gratitude and complacency, that 
a person must have paid very little regard to the 
wonders of nature that has not often remarked this 
feat. 

The dam betakes herself immediately to the busi- 
ness.of a second brood as soon as she is disengaged 
from the first, which at once associates with the first 
broods of house-martins, and with them congregates, 
clustering on sunny roofs, towers, and trees. This 
swallow brings out her second brood towards the 
middle and end of August. 

All the summer long is the swallow a most instruct- 
ive pattern of unwearied industry and affection; for 
from morning to night, while there is a family to 
be supported, she spends the whole day in skimming 
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close to the ground, and exerting the most sudden 
turns and quick evolutions. Avenues, and long walks 
under hedges, and pasture-fields, and mown meadows 
where cattle graze, are her delight, especially if there 
are trees interspersed ; because in such spots insects 
most abound. When a fly is taken, a smart snap 
from her bill is heard, resembling the noise at the 
shutting of a watch-case; but the motion of the 
mandibles is too quick for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the sentinel 
to house-martins and other hittle birds, announcing 
the approach of birds of prey. For as soon as a 
hawk appears, with a shrill alarming note he calls all 
the swallows and martins about him, who pursue in a 
body, and buffet and strike their enemy till they have 
driven him from the village, darting down from above 
on his back, and rising in a perpendicular line in per- 
fect security. This bird also will sound the alarm, 
and strike at cats when they climb on the roofs of 
houses, or otherwise approach the nests. 

Each species of swallow drinks as it flies along, 
sipping the surface of the water; but this swallow 
alone, in general, washes on the wing, by dropping 
into a pool for many times together. In very hot 
weather house-martins and bank-martins dip and 
wash a little. 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft 
sunny weather sings both perching and flying; on 
trees in a kind of concert, and on chimney-tops. It 
is also a bold flyer, ranging to distant downs and 
commons, even in windy weather, which the other 
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species seem much to dislike; nay, even frequenting 
exposed seaport towns, and making little excursions 
over the salt water. 

Horsemen on wide downs are often closely attended 
by a little party of swallows for miles together, which 
plays before and behind them, sweeping around and 
collecting all the skulking insects that are roused by 
the trampling of the horses’ feet. When the wind 
blows hard, without this expedient they are often 
forced to settle to pick up their lurking prey. 

This species feeds much on little beetles, as well as 
on gnats and flies; and often settles on dug ground, 
or paths, for gravel to grind and digest its food. Be- 
fore they depart, for some weeks, to a bird they for- 
sake houses and chimneys, and roost in trees, and 
usually withdraw about the beginning of October; 
though some few stragglers may appear on, at times, 
till the first week in November. 


From “ The Natural History of Selborne,” 
by GILBERT WHITE. 


.y ay +t 


The little hedgerow birds, 
That pluck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression: every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought...... 
He is by nature led 

To peace so perfect that the young behold 
With envy what the old man hardly feels. 

| Wordsworth. 
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5. THE HOUSE-MARTIN. 


A few house-martins begin to appear about the 
16th of April; usually some few days later than the 
swallow. For some time after they appear, the swal- 
lows in general pay no attention to the business 
of nidification, but play and sport about, either to 
recruit from the fatigue of their journey, if they do 
migrate at all, or else that their blood may recover 
its true tone and texture after it has been so long 
benumbed by the severities of winter. About the 
middle of May, if the weather be fine, the martin 
begins to think in earnest of providing a mansion for 
its family. 

The crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed 
of such dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, 
and is tempered and wrought together with little bits 
of broken straws to render it tough and tenacious. 
As this bird often builds against a perpendicular wall 
without any projecting ledge under, it requires its 
utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, 
so that it may safely carry the superstructure. On 
this occasion the bird not only clings with its claws, 
but partly supports itself by strongly inclining its 
tail against the wall, making that a fulerum; and 
thus steadied, it works and plasters the materials into 
the face of the brick or stone. 

But then, that this work may not, while it is soft 
and green, pull itself-down by its own weight, the 
provident architect has prudence and forbearance 
enough not to advance her work too fast; but by 
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building only in the morning, and by dedicating 
the rest of the day to food and amusement, gives it 
sufficient time to dry and harden. About half an 
inch seems to be a sufficient layer for a day. 

Thus careful workmen when they build mud walls 
(informed at first perhaps by this little bird) raise 
but a moderate layer at a time, and then desist, lest 
the work should become top-heavy, and so be ruined 
by its own weight. By this method in about ten or 
twelve days is formed a hemispheric nest, with a 
small aperture towards the top, strong, compact, and 
warm, and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for 
which it was intended. But then nothing is more 
common than for the house-sparrow, as soon as the 
shell is finished, to seize on it as its own, to eject the 
owner, and to line it after its own manner. 

After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a 
mansion, aS nature seldom works in vain, martins will 
breed on for several years together in the same nest, 
where it happens to be well sheltered and secure from 
the injuries of the weather. The shell or crust of 
the nest is a sort of rustic-work full of knobs and 
protuberances on the outside; nor is the inside of 
those that I have examined smoothed with any exact- 
ness at all, but is rendered soft and warm, and fit 
for incubation, by a lining of small straws, grasses, 
and feathers, and sometimes by a bed of moss inter- 
woven with wool. 

As the young of small birds presently arrive at 
their full growth, they soon become impatient of con- 
finement, and sit all day with their heads out at the 
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orifice, where the dams, by clinging to the nest, supply 
them with food from morning till night. For a time 
the young are fed on the wing by their parents; but 
the feat is done by so quick and almost imperceptible 
a sleight, that a person must have attended very 
exactly to their motions before he would be able to 
perceive it. As soon as the young are able to shift 
for themselves, the dams immediately turn their 
thoughts to the business of a second brood; while the 
first flight, shaken off and rejected by their nurses, 
congregate in great flocks, and are the birds that are 
seen clustering and hovering on sunny mornings and 
evenings round towers and steeples, and on the roofs 
of churches and houses. 

These congregatings usually begin to take place 
about the first week in August, and therefore we 
may conclude that by that time the first flight is 
pretty well over. The young of this species do not 
quit their abodes altogether; but the more forward 
birds get abroad some days before the rest. These 
approaching the eaves of buildings and playing about 
before them, make people think that several old ones 
attend one nest. They are often capricious in fixing 
on a nesting-place, beginning many edifices, and leav- 
ing them unfinished; but when once a nest is com- 
pleted in a sheltered place, it serves for several 
seasons. Those which breed in a ready-finished house 
get the start, in hatching, of those that build new, by 
ten days or a fortnight. 

These industrious artificers are at their labour in 
the long days before four in the morning; when they 
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fix their materials, they plaster them on with their 
chins, moving their heads with a quick vibratory 
motion. They dip and wash as they fly sometimes 
in very hot weather, but not so frequently as swal- 
lows. It has been observed that martins usually 
build to a north-east or north-west aspect, that the 
heat of the sun may not crack and destroy their 
nests; but instances are also remembered where they 
bred for many years in vast abundance in a hot, 
stifled inn-yard, against a wall facing to the south. 

Martins are by far the least agile of the four 
species; their wings and tails are short, and therefore 
they are not capable of such surprising turns and 
quick and glancing evolutions as the swallow. Ac- 
cordingly they make use of a placid, easy motion in 
a middle region of the air, seldom mounting to any 
great height, and never sweeping long together over 
the surface of the ground or water. They do not 
wander far for food, but affect sheltered districts, 
over some lake, or under some hanging wood, or 
in some hollow vale, especially in windy weather. 
They breed the latest of all the swallow kind. 
In 1772, they had nestlings on to the 21st of ° 
October, and are never without unfledged young as 
late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks 
increase In numbers daily by the constant accession 
of the second broods, till at last they swarm in 
myriads upon myriads round the villages on the 
Thames, darkening the face of the sky as they fre- 
quent the aits of that river, where they roost. They 
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retire, the bulk of them, I mean, in vast flocks to- 
gether, about the beginning of October; but have 
appeared of late years in a considerable flight in 
this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late as 
the 3rd and 6th of November, after they were sup- 
posed to have been gone for more than a fortnight. 
They therefore withdrew with us the latest of any 
species. 

Unless these birds are short-lived, indeed, or unless 
they do not return to the district where they are 
bred, they must undergo vast devastations somehow 
and somewhere; for the birds that return yearly bear 
no manner of proportion to the birds that retire. 


From ‘‘ The Natural History of Selborne,” 
by GILBERT WHITE. 
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Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy. For she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.— Wordsworth. 
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6. TO A WATER-FOWL. 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone—the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. W.C. Bryranr. 


e 
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7. A CAVE ON THE FIORDS. 


The cave was really a very pretty place. As its 
opening fronted the west, Rolf found that even here 
there might be sunshine. The golden light which 
blesses the high and low places of the earth did not 
disdain to cheer and adorn even this humble cham- 
ber which, at the bidding of nature, the waters had 
patiently scooped out of the hard rock. 

Some hours after darkness had settled down on 
the lands of the tropics, and long after the stars 
had come out in the skies over English heads, this 
cave was at its brightest. As the sun drew to its 
setting, near the middle of the Nordland summer 
night, it levelled its golden rays through the cleft, 
and made the place far more brilliant than at noon. 
The projections of the rough rock caught the beam, 
during the few minutes that it stayed, and shone 
with a bright orange tint. The beach suddenly 
appeared of a more dazzling white, and the waters 
of a deeper green, while by their motion they cast 
quivering circles of reflected light upon the roof, 
which had before been invisible. 

Rolf took this brief opportunity to survey his abode 
carefully. He had supposed, from the pleasant fresh- 
ness of the air, that the cave was lofty; and now he 
saw that the roof did indeed spring up to a vast height. 
He saw also that there was a great deal of driftwood 
accumulated, and some of it thrown into such distant 
corners as to prove that the waves could dash up te 
a much higher water-line, in stormy weather, than he 
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had supposed. No matter! He hoped to be gone 
before there were any more storms. Tired and sleepy 
as he was, so near midnight, he made an exertion, while 
there was plenty of light, to clear away the seaweeds 
from a space on the sand where he must to-morrow 
make his fire and broil his fish, The smell of the 
smallest quantity of burnt weed would be intolerable 
in so confined a place ; so he cleared away every sprout 
of it, and laid some of the driftwood on a spot above 
high-water mark, picking out the driest pieces of fire- 
wood he could find for kindling a flame. 

When this was done, he could have found in his 
heart to pick up shells, so various and beautiful were 
those which strewed the floor of his cave; but the 
sunbeam was rapidly climbing the wall, and would 
presently be gone: so he let the shells lie till the next 
night (if he should still be here), and made haste to 
heap up a bed of fine dry sand in a corner; and here 
he lay down as the twilight darkened, and thought 
he had never rested on so soft a bed. He knew it 
was near high water, and he tried to keep awake, to 
ascertain how nearly the tide filled up the entrance ; 
but he was too weary, and his couch was too com- 
fortable, for this. His eyes closed in spite of him, 
and he dreamed that he was broad awake watching 
the height of the tide. For this one night he could 
rest without any very painful thoughts of poor Erica, 
for she was prepared for his remaining out till the 
middle of the next day at least. 

When he awoke in the morning, the scene was 
marvellously changed from that on which he had 
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closed his eyes. His cave was so dim that he could 
scarcely distinguish its white floor from its rocky 
sides. The water was low, and the cleft therefore 
enlarged, so that he saw at once that now was the 
time for making his fire—now, when there was the 
freest access for the air. Yet he could not help 
pausing to admire what he saw. He could see now 
a long strip of the fiord—a perspective of waters and 
of shores, ending in a lofty peak still capped with 
snow. The whole landscape was bathed in light, as 
‘ warm as noon; for though it was only six in the 
morning, the sun had been up for several hours. 

As Rolf gazed, and reckoned up the sum of what 
he saw—the many miles of water, and the long range 
of rocks—he felt for a moment as if not yet secure 
from Hund; as if he must be easily visible when he 
saw so much. But it was not so, and Rolf smiled 
at his own momentary fear when he considered that 
while from his recess he could see the united navy 
of Norway and Denmark if anchored in the fiord, 
his enemy could not see even his habitation otherwise 
than by peeping under the bushes which overhung the 
cleft, and this only at low water; so he began to sing, 
while rubbing together, with all his might, the dry 
sticks of fir with which his fire was to be kindled. 
First they smoked, and then, by a skilful breath of 
air, they blazed, and set fire to the heap; and by the 
time the herrings were ready for broiling, the cave 
was so filled with smoke that Rolf’s singing was 
turned to coughing. 


From ‘‘ Feats on the Fiord,” by 
Miss MARTINEAU. 
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8. CRUSOE’S CAVE. 


The mouth of this hollow was at the bottom of 
a great rock, where, by mere accident (I would say, 
if I did not see abundant reason to ascribe all such 
things now to Providence), I was cutting down some 
thick branches of trees to make charcoal; and before 
I go on, I must observe the reason of my making this 
charcoal, which was this: I was afraid of making a 
smoke about my habitation, as I said before. And 
yet I could not live there without baking my bread, 
cooking my meat, etc.; so I contrived to burn some 
wood here, as I had seen done in England, under 
turf, till it became chark, or dry coal; and then 
putting the fire out, I preserved the coal to carry 
home, and perform the other services for which fire 
was wanting, without danger of smoke. But this is 
by-the-bye. 

While I was cutting down some wood here, I 
perceived that behind a very thick branch of low 
brushwood or underwood there was a kind of hollow 
place. I was curious to look in it; and getting 
with difficulty into the mouth of it, I found it was 
pretty large—that is to say, sufficient for me to 
stand upright in it, and perhaps another with me; 
but I must confess to you that I made more haste 
out than I did in, when, looking farther into the 
place, which was perfectly dark, I saw two broad 
shining eyes of some creature, which twinkled like 
two stars, the dim light from the cave’s mouth shin- 
ing directly in, and making the reflection. However, 
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° after some pause I recovered myself, and plucking 
up my courage, I took up a firebrand, and in I rushed 
again, with the stick flaming in my hand. | 

I had not got three steps in but I was almost as 
much frightened as I was before; for I heard a very 
loud sigh, like that of a man in some pain, and it 
was followed by a broken noise, as of words half 
expressed, and then a deep sigh again. I stepped 
back, and was indeed struck with such a surprise 
that it put me into a cold sweat. But still, pluck- 
‘ing up my spirits as well as I could, and encourag- 
ing myself a little with considering that the power 
and presence of God were everywhere, and were able 
to protect me, I stepped forward again; and by the 
light of the firebrand, holding it up a little over my 
head, I saw lying on the ground a most monstrous, 
frightful old he-goat, just making his will, as we say, 
and gasping for life, and dying, indeed, of mere old 
age. I stirred him a little, to see if I could get him 
out; and he essayed to get up, but was not able to 
raise himself. And I thought with myself he might 
even lie there; for if he had frightened me so, he 
would certainly fright any of the savages, if any of 
them should be so hardy as to come in there while 
he had any life in him. 

I was now recovered from my surprise, and began 
to look round me, when I found the cave was but 
very small—that is to say, it might be about twelve 
feet square—but in no manner of shape, neither 
round nor square, no hands ever having been em- 
ployed in making it but those of mere Nature. I 
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observed, also, that there was a place at the farther’ 
side of it that went in further, but was so low that 
it required me to creep upon my hands and knees 
to go into it, and whither it went I knew not; so, 
having no candle, I gave it over for that time, but 
resolved to come again the next day, provided with 
candles and a tinder-box, which I had made of the 
lock of one of the muskets, with some wildfire in 
the pan. 

Accordingly, the next day I came, provided with 
six large candles of my own making (for I had made 
very good candles now of goats’ tallow, but was hard 
set for candle-wick, using sometimes rags or rope- 
yarn, and sometimes the dried rind of a weed like ~ 
nettles); and going into this low place, I was obliged 
to creep upon all fours, as I have said, almost ten 
yards, which, by the way, I thought was a venture 
bold enough, considering that I knew not how far 
it might go, nor what was beyond it. 

When I had got through the strait, I found the 
roof rose higher up, I believe near twenty feet; but 
never was such a glorious sight seen in the island, 
I daresay, as it was to look round the sides and roof 
of this vault or cave: the walls reflected a hundred 
thousand lights to me from my two candles. What 
it was in the rock, whether diamonds or any other 
precious stones, or gold, which I rather supposed it to 
be, I knew not. 

The place I was in was a most delightful cavity 
or grotto, though perfectly dark. The floor was dry 
and level, and had a sort of a small loose gravel upon 
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it, so that there was no nauseous or venomous crea- 
ture to be seen, neither was there any damp or wet 
on the sides or roof. The only difficulty in it was 
the entrance, which, however, as it was a place of 
security, and such a retreat as I wanted, I thought was 
a convenience; so that I was really rejoiced at the 
discovery, and resolved, without any delay, to bring 
some of those things which I was most anxious about 
to this place. Particularly, I resolved to bring hither 
my magazine of powder, and all my spare arms— 
namely, two fowling-pieces, for I had three in all; 
and three muskets, for of them I had eight in all. 
So I kept at my castle only five, which stood ready 
mounted, like pieces of cannon, on my outpost fence, 
and were ready also to take out upon any expedi- 
tion. 

Upon this occasion of removing my ammunition, I 
happened to open the barrel of powder which I took 
up out of the sea, and which had been wet; and I 
found that the water had penetrated about two or 
three inches into the powder on every side, which, 
caking and growing hard, had preserved the inside 
like a kernel in the shell, so that I had near sixty 
pounds of very good powder in the centre of the cask. 
This was a very agreeable discovery to me at this 
time; so I carried all away thither, never keeping 
above two or three pounds of powder with me in my 
castle, for fear of a surprise of any kind. I also car- 
ried thither all the lead I had left for bullets. 


From ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
by DANIKL DEFOE. 
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9. ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S SOLILOQUY. 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute 
O solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
T must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech— 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
_  Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 


Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford : 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 
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Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
There’s mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. CowPER. 


oy oy oy 


True resignation, which always brings with it the con- 
fidence that unchangeable goodness will make even the 
disappointment of our hopes and the contradictions of life 
conducive to some benefit, casts a grave but tranquil light 
over the prospect of even a toilsome and troubled life.— 
Humboldt. 
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10. THE RESCUE OF FRIDAY. 


There was between them and my castle the creek, 
which I mentioned often in the first part of my story, 
where I landed my cargoes out of the ship; and this 
I saw plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the 
poor wretch would be taken there. But when the 
savage escaping came thither, he made nothing of it, 
though the tide was then up, but plunging in, swam 
through in about thirty strokes or thereabouts, landed, — 
and ran on with exceeding swiftness. 

When the three persons came to the creek, I found 
that two of them could swim, but the third could 
not; and that, standing on the other side, he looked 
at the others, but went no further, and soon after 
went softly back again; which, as it happened, was 
very well for him in the end.’ I observed that the 
two who swam were yet more than twice as long 
swimming over the creek as the fellow was that 
fled from them. It came very warmly upon my 
thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was the 
time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion 
or assistant, and that I was called plainly by Provi- 
dence to save this poor creature’s life. 

I immediately ran down the ladders with all pos- 
sible expedition, fetched my two guns, and getting 
up again with the same haste to the top of the hill, 
I crossed toward the sea, and having a very short 
eut and all downhill, placed myself in the way be- 
tween the pursuers and the pursued, hallooing aloud 
to him that fled, who, looking back, was at first per- 
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haps as much frightened at me as at them. But I 
beckoned with my hand to him to come back, and 
in the meantime I slowly advanced towards the two 
that followed; then rushing upon the foremost, I 
knocked him down with the stock of my piece. 

I was loath to fire, because I would not have 
the rest hear; though at that distance it would not 
have been easily heard, and being out of sight of the 
smoke too, they would not have easily known what 
to make of it. Having knocked this fellow down, 
the other who pursued him stopped as if he had been 
frightened, and I advanced a pace towards him. But 
as I came nearer, I perceived presently he had a bow 
and arrow, and was fitting it to shoot at me; so I 
was then necessitated to shoot at him first, which 
I did, and killed him at the first shot. | 

The poor savage who fled, though he saw both 
his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, yet 
was so frightened with the fire and noise of my 
piece that he stood stock-still, and neither came for- 
ward nor went backward, though he seemed rather 
inclined still to fly than to come on. I hallooed 
again to him, and made signs to come forward, which 
he easily understood, and came a little way; then 
stopped again, and then a little farther, and stopped 
again; and I could then perceive that he stood 
trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner and 
had just been to be killed, as his two enemies 
were. I beckoned to him again to come to me, 
and gave him all the signs of encouragement that 
I could think of; and he came nearer and nearer, 
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kneeling down every ten or twelve steps in token 
of acknowledgment for saving his life. I smiled at 
him and I looked pleasantly, and beckoned to him to 
come still nearer. 

At length he came close to me, and then he kneeled 
down again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon 
the ground; and taking me by the foot, set my foot 
upon his head. This, it seems, was in token of swear- 
ing to be my slave for ever. I took him up and 
made much of him, and encouraged him all I could. 

But there was more work to do yet; for I perceived 
the savage whom I had knocked down was not killed, 
but stunned with the blow, and began to come to 
himself: so I pointed to him and showed him the 
savage, that he was not dead. 

Upon this he spoke some words to me, and though 
I could not understand them, yet I thought they were 
pleasant to hear, for they were the first sound of a 
man’s voice I had heard, my own excepted, for above 
twenty-five years. The savage who was knocked 
down recovered himself so far as to sit up upon the 
ground, and I perceived that my savage began to 
be afraid; but when I saw that, I presented my 
other piece at the man, as if I would shoot him. 
Upon this, my savage—for so I call him now—-made 
a motion to me to lend him my sword, which hung 
naked in a belt by my side; which I did. He no 
sooner had it but he ran to his enemy, and at one 
blow cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner in 
Germany could have done it sooner or better; which 
I thought very strange for one who, I had reason to 
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believe, never saw a sword in his life before, except 
their own wooden swords. However, it seems, as I 
learned afterwards, they make their wooden swords 
so sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they 
will even cut off heads with them, ay, and arms, and 
that at one blow too. 

When he had done this, he came laughing to me 
in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword again, 
and with abundance of gestures which I did not 
understand, laid it down, with the head of the savage 
that he had killed, just before me. But that which 
astonished him most was to know how I killed the 
other Indian so far off. So pointing to him, he 
made signs to me to let him go to him; so I bade 
him go, as well as I could. When he came to him 
he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turning 
him first on one side, then on the other, looked at 
the wound the bullet had made, which, it seems, was 
just in his breast. He took up his bow and arrows 
and came back; so I turned to go away, and beckoned 
him to follow me. 

Upon this he made signs to me that he should 
bury them with sand, that they might not be seen 
by the rest if they followed, and so I made signs 
to him again to do so. He fell to work, and in an 
instant he had scraped a hole in the sand with his 
hands, big enough to bury the first in, and then 
dragged him into it and covered him, and did so 
by the other also. I believe he had buried them 
both in a quarter of an hour. Then calling him 
away, I carried him, not to my castle, but quite 
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away to my cave on the farther part of the island, 
so that I did not let my dream come to pass in 
that part—namely, that he came into my grove for 
shelter. 

Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins to 
eat, and a draught of water, which I found he was 
indeed in great distress for by his running; and 
having refreshed him, I made signs for him to go 
and lie down to sleep, showing him a place where 
I had laid some rice straw, and a blanket upon it, 
which I used to sleep upon myself sometimes. So 
the poor creature lay down and went to sleep. 


From “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
by DANIEL DxFOE. 





1. FRIDAY AND THE BEAR. 


The bear was walking softly on, and offered to 
meddle with nobody, till Friday, coming pretty near, 
ealls to him, as if the bear could understand him, 
“Hark ye, hark ye,” says Friday, “me speakee with 
you.” We followed at a distance; for now, being 
come down on the Gascony side of the mountains, we 
were entered a vast forest, where the country was 
plain and pretty open, though it had many trees in 
it scattered here and there. 

Friday, who had, as we say, the heels of the bear, 
came up with him quickly, and took up a great stone 
and threw it at him, and hit him just on the head, 
but did no more harm than if he had thrown it 
against a wall. But it answered Friday’s end; for 
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the rogue was so void of fear that he did it purely to 
make the bear follow him, and show us some laugh, 
as he called it. As soon as the bear felt the blow, 
and saw him, he turns about and comes after him, 
taking very long strides, and shuffling on at a strange 
rate, so as would have put a horse to a middling 
gallop. | 

Away runs Friday, and takes his course as if he 
ran towards us for help. So we all resolved to fire 
at once upon the bear, and deliver my man; though 
I was angry at him, heartily, for bringing the bear 
back upon us, when he was going about his own 
business another way; and especially I was angry 
that he had turned the bear upon us, and then run 
away, and I called out, “ You dog, is this your making 
us laugh? Come away, and take your horse, that we 
may shoot the creature.” 

He heard me, and cried out, “ No shoot, no shoot; 
stand still, and you get much laugh.” And as the 
nimble creature ran two feet for the bear’s one, he 
turned on a sudden on one side of us, and seeing a 
great oak tree fit for his purpose, he beckoned to 
us to follow, and doubling his pace, he gets nimbly 
up the tree, laying his gun down upon the ground 
at about five or six yards from the bottom of the 
tree. The bear soon came to the tree, and we fol- 
lowed at a distance. The first thing he did, he 
stopped at the gun, smelt to it, but let it lie, and 
up he scrambles into the tree, climbing like a eat, 
though so monstrous heavy. I was amazed at the: 
folly, as I thought it, of my man, and could not 
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for my life see anything to laugh at yet, till, 
seeing the bear get up the tree, we all rode nearer 
to him. 

When we came to the tree, there was Friday got 
out to the small end of a large branch, and the bear 
got about half-way to him. As soon as the bear got 
out to that part where the limb of the tree was 
weaker, “Ha!” says he to us, “now you see me 
teachee the bear dance.” So he falls a-jumping and 
shaking the bough ; at which the bear began to totter, 
but stood still, and began to look behind him to see 
how he should get back. Then, indeed, we did laugh 
heartily. | 

But Friday had not done with him by a great 
deal. When seeing him stand still, he calls out to him 
again, as if he had supposed the bear could speak 
English, “What, you come no farther? Pray you 
come farther.” So he left jumping and shaking the 
tree, and the bear, just as if he understood what he 
said, did come a little farther; then he fell a-jumping 
again, and the bear stopped again. We thought now 
was a good time to knock him on the head, and called 
Friday to stand still and we would shoot the bear ; 
but he cried out earnestly, “O pray! O pray! no 
shoot; me shoot by-and-then;” he would have said 
by-and-by. | 

However, to shorten the story, Friday danced so 
much, and the bear stood so ticklish, that we had 
laughing enough, but still could not imagine what 
the fellow would do. For first we thought he de- 
pended upon shaking the bear off, and we found 
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the bear was too cunning for that too; for he would 
not go out far enough to be thrown down, but clings 
fast with his great, broad claws and feet: so that we 
could not imagine what would be the end of it, and 
what the jest would be at last. 

But Friday put us out of doubt quickly; for 
seeing the bear cling fast to the bough, and that he 
would not be persuaded to come any farther, “ Well, 
well,’ says Friday, “you no come farther, me go; 
you no come to me, me come to you, and, upon 
this, he goes out to the smaller end of the bough, 
where it would bend with his weight, and gently 
lets himself down by it, sliding down the bough till 
he came near enough to jump down on his feet, and 
away he runs to his gun, takes it up, and stands 
still. “Well,” said I to him, “Friday, what will 
you do now? Why don’t you shoot him?” “No 
shoot,” says Friday, “no yet; me shoot now, me 
no kill; me stay, give you one more laugh.” And, 
indeed, so he did, as you will see presently ; for when 
the bear saw his enemy gone, he came back from 
the bough where he stood, but did it mighty cau- 
tiously, looking behind him every step, and coming 
backward till he got into the body of the tree; then, 
with the same hinder end foremost, he came down 
the tree, grasping it with his claws, and moving one 
foot at a time very leisurely. At this juncture, and 
just before he could set his hind foot on the ground, 
Friday stepped up close to him, clapped the muzzle of 
his piece into his ear, and shot him dead. 


From “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” by DANIEL DEFOE. 
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12, THE HURRICANE. 


’ Various portions of our country have, at different 
periods, suffered severely from the influence of violent 
storms of wind, some of which have been known to 
traverse nearly the whole extent of the United States, 
and to leave such deep impressions in their wake as 
will not easily be forgotten. Having witnessed one 
of these awful phenomena in all its grandeur, I will 
attempt to describe it. Its recollection even now 
brings with it so disagreeable a sensation, that I feel 
as if about to be affected by a sudden stoppage of 
the circulation of my blood. 

I had left the village of Shawaney, situated on 
the banks of the Ohio, on my return from Henderson, 
which is also situated on the banks of the same 
beautiful stream. The weather was pleasant, and 
I thought not warmer than usual at that season. 
My horse was jogging quietly along, and my thoughts 
were for once at least in the course of my life entirely 
engaged in commercial speculations. I had forded 
Highland Creek, and was on the eve of entering a 
tract of bottom land or valley that lay between it 
and Canoe Creek, when on a sudden I remarked a 
great difference in the aspect of the heavens. A 
hazy thickness had overspread the country, and I for 
some time expected an earthquake. I had nearly 
arrived at the verge of the valley, when I thought 
fit to stop near a brook, and dismounted to quench 
the thirst which had come upon me. 

I was leaning on my knees, with my lips about to 
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touch the water, when, from my proximity to the 
earth, I heard a distant murmuring sound of an ex- 
traordinary nature. I drank, however, and as I rose 
on my feet, looked towards the south-west, when I 
observed a yellowish oval spot, the appearance of 
which was quite new to me. 

A smart breeze began to agitate the taller trees. 
It increased to an unexpected height, and already 
the smaller branches and twigs were seen falling 
in a slanting direction towards the ground. Two 
minutes had scarcely elapsed when the whole forest 
before me was in fearful motion. Here and there, 
where one tree pressed against another, a creaking 
noise was produced, similar to that occasioned by 
the violent gusts which sometimes sweep over the 
country. Turning instinctively toward the direction 
from which the wind blew, I saw, to my great 
astonishment, that the noblest trees of the forest 
bent their lofty heads for a while, and, unable to 
stand against the blast, were falling to pieces. First, 
the branches were broken off with a crackling noise, 
then went the upper part of the massy trunks, and 
in many places whole trees of gigantic size were 
falling entire to the ground. 

So rapid was the progress of the storm, that 
before I could think of taking measures to ensure - 
my safety, the hurricane was passing opposite the 
place where I stood. Never can I forget the scene 
which at that moment presented itself. The tops 
of the trees were seen moving in the strangest 
manner, in the central current of the tempest, 
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which carried along with it a mingled mass of 
twigs and foliage that completely obscured the view. 
Some of the largest trees were seen bending and 
writhing under the gale; others suddenly snapped 
across; and many, after a momentary resistance, fell 
uprooted to the earth. The mass of branches, twigs, 
foliage, and dust that moved through the air was 
whirled onwards like a cloud of feathers, and on 
passing disclosed a wide space filled with fallen trees, 
naked stumps, and heaps of shapeless ruins, which 
marked the path of the tempest. This space was 
about a fourth of a mile in breadth, and to my 
imagination resembled the dried-up bed of the Mis- 
sissippi. The horrible noise resembled that of the 
great cataracts of Niagara. 

The principal force of the hurricane was now over. 
Millions of twigs and small branches, that had been 
brought from a great distance, were seen following 
the blast, as if drawn onwards by some mysterious 
power. They were floated in the air for some hours 
after. The sky had now a lurid greenish hue, and 
an extremely disagreeable sulphureous odour was dif- 
fused in the atmosphere. I waited in amazement, 
having sustained no material injury, until nature at 
length resumed her wonted aspect. For some mo- 
ments I felt undetermined whether I should return 
or attempt to. force my way through the wrecks of 
the tempest. My business, however, being of an 
urgent nature, I ventured into the path of the storm, 
and after encountering innumerable difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in crossing it. On arriving at my house, I 
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gave an account of what I had seen, when, to my 
surprise, I was told that there had been very little 
wind in the neighbourhood, although in the streets 
and gardens many branches and twigs had fallen in 
a manner which excited great surprise. 

Many wondrous accounts of the devastating effect 
of this hurricane were circulated in the country after 
its occurrence. Some log-houses, we were told, had 
been overturned, and their inmates destroyed. One 
person informed me that a wire sifter had been con- 
veyed by the gust to a distance of many miles. An- 
other had found a cow lodged in the fork of a large 
half-broken tree. But as I am disposed to relate 
only what I have myself seen, I shall content myself 
by saying that much damage was done by this awful 
visitation. 

The valley is yet a desolate place, overgrown with 
briers and bushes, thickly entangled amidst the tops 
and trunks of the fallen trees, and is the resort of 
ravenous animals, to which they betake themselves 
when pursued by man, or after they have committed 
their depredations on the farms of the surrounding dis- 
trict. I have crossed the path of the storm at a distance 
of a hundred miles from the spot where I witnessed 
its fury, and again four hundred miles farther off, in 
the State of Ohio. Lastly, I observed traces of its 
ravages on the summits of mountains in Pennsylvania, 
three hundred miles beyond the place last mentioned. 
In all those different parts it appeared to me not to 
have exceeded a quarter of a mile in breadth. 


J. J. AUDUBON. 
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13. THE THUNDER-SHOWER. 


The cloud-bank rises, huge and calm, 
And doubtful if for bale or balm ; 
Toppling crags, portentous towers 
Appear at beck of viewless powers, 
Along a rifted mountain range ; 
Untraceable, and swift in change, 

Those glittering peaks, disrupted, spread 
To solemn bulks seen overhead. 

The sunshine quenched, from one dark form 
Fumes the appalling light of storm. 
Straight to the zenith, black with bale, 
The cottage smoke goes, deadly pale ; 
And one wide night of hopeless hue 
Hides from the heart the recent blue. 


From time to time a flash unshrouds 
The picture of the plighted clouds— 
Vague recess, projection dim, 
Scattered rack and shadowy rim. 


The gathering wind licks up the dust ; 
Kine drop their heads ; the tortured gust 
Snatches the long, ascending smoke, 

And jags it, like the lightning’s stroke. 
The blood pricks; then a blinding flash 
And close coinstantaneous crash 

Humble the soul; and the hail, far round, 
Resilient dims the whistling ground 
With a low mist of crossing curves. 

It slants against the gust, nor swerves 
Nor flags in force from first to last ; 

And sudden as it came ’tis past. 


The darkness melts, far thunder faint 
Mutters its vast and vain complaint, 

And gaps and fractures, fringed with light, 
Show the sweet skies, with squadrons bright 
O£f cloudlets glittering calm and fair 
Through gulphs of calm and glittering air. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 
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14. CRANFORD SOCIETY. 


In the first place, Cranford is in possession of the 
Amazons; all the holders of houses above a certain 
rent are women. If a married couple come to settle 
in the town, somehow the gentleman disappears; he 
is either fairly frightened to death by being the only 
man in the Cranford evening-parties, or he is ac- 
counted for by being with his regiment or his ship, 
or closely engaged in business all the week in the 
great neighbouring commercial town of Drumble. In 
short, whatever does become of the gentlemen, they 
are not at Cranford. 

What could they do if they were there? The 
surgeon has his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at 
Cranford; but every man cannot be a surgeon. For 
keeping the trim gardens full of choice flowers; for 
frightening away little boys who look wistfully at 
the said flowers through the railings; for rushing out 
at the geese that occasionally venture into the gardens 
if the gates are left open; for deciding all questions 
of literature and politics without troubling themselves 
with unnecessary reasons or arguments ; for obtaining 
clear and correct knowledge of everybody’s affairs in 
the parish; for keeping their neat maidservants in 
admirable order; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial) 
to the poor, and real tender good offices to each other 
whenever they are in distress—the ladies of Cranford 
are quite sufficient. “A man,” as one of them ob- 
served to me once, “is so in the way in the house!” 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional little 
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quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words and 
angry jerks of the heads; just enough to prevent 
the even tenor of their lives from becoming too flat. 
Their dress is very independent of fashion; as they 
observe, “ What does it signify how we dress here 
at Cranford, where everybody knows us?” And if 
they go from home, their reason is equally cogent, 
“What does it signify how we dress here, where 
nobody knows us?” 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk um- 
brella, under which a gentle little spinster, left alone 
of many brothers and sisters, used to patter to church 
on rainy days. Have you any red silk umbrellas 
in London? We had a tradition of the first that 
had ever been seen in Cranford ; and the little boys 
mobbed it, and called it “a stick in petticoats.” It 
might have been the very red silk one I have de- 
scribed, held by a strong father over a troop of little 
ones; the poor little lady—the survivor of all—could 
scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visiting 
and calls; and they were announced to any young 
people who might be staying in the town, with all 
the solemnity with which the old Manx laws were 
read once a year on the Tinwald Mount. 

“Our friends have sent to inquire how you are 
after your journey to-night, my dear” (fifteen miles 
in a gentleman's carriage). “They will give you some 
rest to-morrow, but the next day, I have no doubt, 
they will call; so be at liberty after twelve—from 
twelve to three are our calling hours.” 
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Then after they had called,— 

“Tt is the third day. I daresay your.mamma has 
told you, my dear, never to let more than three days 
elapse between receiving a call and returning it; and 
also, that you are never to stay longer than a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“But am I to look at my watch? How am I to 
find out when a quarter of an hour has passed ? ” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, my dear, 
and not allow yourself to forget it in conversation.” 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whether 
they received or paid a call, of course no absorbing 
subject was ever spoken about. We kept ourselves 
to short sentences of small talk, and were punctual to 
our time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both 
ends meet; but they were like the Spartans, and con- 
cealed their smart under a smiling face. We none of 
us spoke of money, because that subject savoured of 
commerce and trade; and though some might be poor, 
we were all aristocratic. The Cranfordians had that 
kindly feeling which made them overlook all defi- 
ciencies in success when some among them tried to 
conceal their poverty. 

I never shall forget the dismay felt when a certain 
Captain Brown came to live at Cranford, and openly 
spoke about his being poor—not in a whisper to an 
intimate friend, the doors and windows being previ- 
ously closed, but in the public street! in a loud mili- 
tary voice! alleging his poverty as a reason for not 
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taking a particular house. The ladies of Cranford 
were already moaning over the invasion of their 
territories by a gentleman. He was a half-pay cap- 
tain, and had obtained some situation on a neighbour- 
ing railroad, which had been vehemently petitioned 
against by the little town; and if, in addition to his 
masculine gender, and his connection with the ob- 
noxious railroad, he was so brazen as to talk of 
being poor—why, then, indeed, he must be sent to 
Coventry. 

“ Poverty ” was a word not to be mentioned to ears 
polite. We had tacitly agreed to ignore that any 
with whom we associated on terms of visiting equality, 
could ever be prevented by poverty from doing any- 
thing that they wished. If we walked to or from a 
party, it was because the night was so fine, or the air 
so refreshing, not because sedan-chairs were expensive. 
If we wore prints instead of summer silks, it was 
because we preferred a washing material; and so on, 
till we blinded ourselves to the vulgar fact that we 
were, all of us, people of very moderate means. Of 
course, then, we did not know what to make of a 
man who could speak of poverty as if it was not a 
disgrace. 

Yet, somehow, Captain Brown made himself re- 
spected in Cranford, and was called upon, in spite 
of all resolutions to the contrary. I was surprised 
to hear his opinions quoted as authority at a visit 
which I paid to Cranford about a year after he 
had settled in the town. My own friends had been 
among the bitterest opponents of any proposal to visit 
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the captain and his daughters only twelve months 
before ; and now he was even admitted in the tabooed 
hours before twelve. True, it was to discover the 
cause of a smoking chimney, before the fire was 
lighted ; but. still Captain Brown walked upstairs, 
nothing daunted, spoke in a voice too large for the 
room, and joked quite in the way of a tame man 
about the house. 

He had been blind to all the small slights, and 
omissions of trivial ceremonies, with which he had 
been received. He had been friendly, though the 
Cranford ladies had been cool; and with his manly 
frankness had overpowered all the shrinking which 
met him as a man who was not ashamed to be poor. 
And at last his excellent masculine tommon sense 
had gained him an extraordinary place as authority 
among the Cranford ladies. He himself went on in 
his course, as unaware of his popularity as he had 
been of the reverse; and I am sure he was startled 
one day when he found his advice so highly esteemed 
as to cause some counsel which he had given in jest 
to be taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject :—An old lady had an Alder- 
ney cow, which she looked upon as a daughter. You 
could not pay the short quarter-of-an-hour call with- 
out being told of the wonderful milk or wonderful 
intelligence of this animal. The whole town knew, 
and kindly regarded Miss Betty Barker's Alderney ; 
therefore great was the sympathy and regret when, 
in an unguarded moment, the poor cow tumbled into 
a lime pit. She moaned so loudly that she was soon 
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heard and rescued ; but meanwhile the poor beast had 
lost most of her hair, and came out looking naked, 
cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. 

Everybody pitied the animal, though a few could 
not restrain their smiles at her droll appearance. 
Miss Betty Barker absolutely cried with sorrow and 
dismay; and it was said she thought of trying a 
bath of oil. This remedy, perhaps, was recommended 
by some one of the number whose advice she asked ; 
but the proposal, if ever it was made, was knocked 
on the head by Captain Brown’s decided “Get her 
a flannel waistcoat, ma’am, if you wish to keep 
her alive. But my advice is, kill the poor creature 
at once.” 

Miss Betty Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the 
captain heartily. She set to work; and by-and-by all 
the town turned out to see the Alderney meekly going 
to her pasture, clad in dark gray flannel. I have 
watched her myself many a time. Do you ever see 


cows dressed in gray flannel in London ? 
From “‘ Cranford,” by Mrs. GASKELL, 
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Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind: 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 


Our own felicity we make or find.—Goldsmith. 
(1,114) 6 


The Mermaid of Padstow. 


is. THE MERMAID OF PADSTOW. 


It is long Tom Yeo of the town of Padstow, 
And he is a ne’er-do-weel. 
“Ho, mates!” cries he, “rejoice with me, 
For I have shot a seal.” 


Nay, Tom, by the mass, thou art but an ass ; 
No seal bestains that foam : 

But the long wave rolls up a mermaid’s glass, 
And a young mermaiden’s comb. 


The sun hath set, the dark clouds throng, 
The sea is steely gray : 

They hear the dying mermaid’s song 
Peal from the outer bay. 


“ A curse with you go, you men of Padstow, 
You shall not thrive or win ; 
You have seen the last ship from your haven slip, 
And the last ship enter in. 


“ For this deed I devote you to dwell without boat, 
By the skirt of the oaréd blue, 
And ever be passed by sail and by mast, 
And none with an errand for you.” 


And scarce had she spoke, when the black sky broke 
With thunder and levin’s might. 

Three days did it blow, and none in Padstow 
Could tell the day from night. 


Joy! the far thunder mutters soft, 
The wild clouds whirl o’erhead, 
And from a ragged rift aloft 
A shaft of light is sped. 
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Now ho for him that waits to send 
The stormbound bark to sea! 
And ho for them that hither wend 

To crowd our busy quay ! 


Hath Ocean, think ye then, not heard 
His dying child deplore? 

Are not his sandy deeps upstirred 
And thrust against the shore? 


Doth not a mighty ramp of sand 
Beleaguer all the bay, 

Mocking the strength of mortal hand 
To pierce or sweep away ? 


The white-winged traders, all about, 
Fare oer that bar to win ; 

But this one cries, I cannot out ; 
And that, I may not in. 


For thy dire woe, forlorn Padstow, 
What remedy may be? 

Not all the brine of thy sad eyne 
Will float thy ships to sea. 


The sighs that from thy seamen pass 
Might set a fleet a-sail, 
And the faces that look in the mermaid’s glass 
Are as long as the mermaid’s tail. 
R. GARNETT. 
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It is the divine attribute of the imagination that it is 
irrepressible, unconfinable ; that when the real world is shut 
out, it can create a world for itself, and with a necromantic 
power can conjure up glorious shapes and forms, and brilliant 
visions to make solitude populous and irradiate the gloom of 
a dungeon. — Washington Irving. 
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16. ON A TROPICAL RIVER. 


They paddled onward hour after hour, sheltering 
themselves as best they could under the shadow of 
the southern bank, while on their right hand the full 
sun-glare lay upon the enormous wall of mimosas, 
figs, and laurels which formed the northern forest, 
broken by the slender shafts of bamboo tufts, and 
decked with a thousand gaudy parasites; bank upon 
bank of gorgeous blue, flowers and leaves, too lofty 
to be distinguished by the eye, formed a broken rain- 
bow of all hues quivering in the ascending streams 
of azure mist, until they seemed ,to melt and mingle 
with the very heavens. 

And as the sun rose higher and higher, a great 
stillness fell upon the forest. The jaguars and the 
monkeys had hidden themselves in the darkest depths 
of the woods. The birds’ notes died out one by one; 
the very butterflies ceased their flitting over the tree- 
tops, and slept with outspread wings upon the glossy 
leaves, undistinguishable from the ‘flowers around 
them. Now and then a colibri whirred downward 
toward the water, hummed for a moment around 
some pendent flower, and then the living gem was 
lost in the deep blackness of the inner wood, among 
tree-trunks as huge and dark as the pillars of some 
Hindu shrine; or a parrot swung and screamed at 
them from an overhanging bough; or a thirsty 
monkey slid lazily down a liana to the surface of 
the stream, dipped up the water in his tiny hand, 
and started chattering, as his eyes met those of some 
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foul alligator peering upward through the clear depths 
below. 

In shaded nooks beneath the boughs, the capybaras, 
rabbits as large as sheep, went paddling sleepily 
round and round, thrusting up their unwieldy heads 
among the blooms of the blue water-lilies; while 
black and purple water-hens ran up and down upon 
the rafts of floating leaves. The shining snout of 
a fresh-water dolphin rose slowly to the surface; 
a jet of spray whirred up; a rainbow hung upon 
it for a moment; and the black snout sank lazily 
again. 

Here and there, too, upon some shallow pebbly 
shore, scarlet flamingoes stood dreaming, on one leg, 
knee-deep ; crested cranes pranced up and down, 
admiring their own finery; and ibises and egrets 
dipped their bills under water, in search of prey: 
but before noon even those had slipped away, and 
there reigued a stillness which might be heard— 
such a stillness (to compare small things with great) 
as broods beneath the rich shadows of Amyas’s own 
Devon woods, or among the lonely sweeps of Exmoor, 
when the heather is in flower—a stillness in which, 
as Humboldt says, “if beyond the silence we listen 
for the faintest undertones, we detect a stifled, con- 
tinuous hum of insects, which crowd the air close to 
the earth ; a confused swarming murmur which hangs 
round every bush, in the cracked bark of trees, in the 
soil undermined by lizards, millipedes, and bees; a 
voice proclaiming to us that all Nature breathes, that 
under a thousand different forms life swarms in the 
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gaping and dusty earth, as much as in the bosom of 
the waters and the air which breathes around.” 

At last a soft and distant murmur, increasing 
gradually to a heavy roar, announced that they were 
nearing some cataract; till, turning a point where 
the deep alluvial soil rose into a low cliff fringed 
with delicate ferns, they came full in sight of a scene 
at which all paused, not with astonishment, but with 
something very like disgust. | 

“Rapids again!” grumbled one. “I thought we 
had had enough of them on the Orinoco.” 

“We shall have to get out, and draw the canoes 
overland, I suppose. Three hours will be lost, and 
in the very hottest of the day, too.” 

“There’s worse behind: don’t you see the spray 
behind the palms ?” 

“Stop grumbling, my masters, and don’t cry out 
before you are hurt. Paddle right up to the largest 
of those islands, and let us look about us.” 

In front of them was a snow-white bar of raging 
foam, some ten feet high, along which were ranged 
three or four islands of black rock. Each was crested 
with a knot of lofty palms, whose green tops stood 
out clear against the bright sky, while the lower half 
of their stems loomed hazy through a luminous veil 
of rainbowed mist. The banks were densely fringed 
with a low hedge of shrubs, and their Indian guide 
bade them beware of savages, and pointed to a canoe 
which lay swinging in the eddies under the largest 
island, moored to the root of a tree. 

“ Silence all!” cried Amyas, “and paddle up thither 
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and seize the canoe. If there be an Indian on the 
island, we will have speech of him. But mind and 
treat him friendly ; and on your lives, neither strike 
nor shoot, even if he offers to fight.” 

So, choosing a line of smooth backwater just in 
the wake of the island, they drove their canoes up 
by main force, and fastened them safely by the side 
of the Indian’s; while Amyas, always the foremost, 
sprang boldly on shore, whispering to the Indian boy 
to follow him. 

Once on the island, Amyas felt sure enough that 
if its wild tenant had not seen them approach, he 
certainly had not heard them, so deafening was the 
noise which filled his brain, and seemed to make the 
very leaves upon the bushes quiver, and the solid 
stone beneath his feet to reel and ring. For two 
hundred yards and more above the fall nothing met 
his eye but one white waste of raging foam, with 
here and there a transverse dike of rock, which 
hurled columns of spray and surges of beaded water 
high into the air—strangely contrasting with the 
still and silent cliffs of green leaves which walled 
the river right and left, and more strangely still with 
the knots of enormous palms upon the islets, which 
reared their polished shafts a hundred feet into the 
air, straight and upright as masts, while their broad 
plumes and golden-clustered fruit slept in the sun- 
shine far aloft, the image of the stateliest repose amid 
the wildest wrath of Nature. 

He looked round anxiously for the expected Indian, 
but he was nowhere to be seen; and in the mean- 
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while, as he stepped cautiously along the island, 
which was some fifty yards in length and breadth, 
his senses, accustomed as they were to such sights, 
could not help dwelling on the exquisite beauty of 
the scene—on the garden of gay flowers, of every 
imaginable form and hue, which fringed every boulder 
at his feet, peeping out amid delicate fern-fans and 
luxuriant cushions of moss; on the chequered shade 
of the palms, and the cool air, which wafted down 
from the cataracts above the scents of a thousand 
flowers. Gradually his ear became accustomed to the 
roar, and above its mighty undertone he could hear 
the whisper of the wind among the shrubs, and the 
hum of myriad insects; while the rock manakin, with 
its saffron plumage, flitted before him from stone to 
stone, calling cheerily, and seeming to lead him on. 
Suddenly, scrambling over the rocky flower-beds to 
the other side of the isle, he came upon a little shady 
beach, which, beneath a bank of stone some six feet 
high, fringed the edge of a perfectly still and glassy 
bay. Ten yards farther, the cataract fell sheer in 
thunder ;' but a high fern-fringed rock turned its 
force away from that quiet nook. In it the water 
swung slowly round and round in glassy, dark-green 
rings, among which dimpled a hundred gaudy fish, 
waiting for every fly and worm which spun and 
quivered on the eddy. Here, if anywhere, was the 
place to find the owner of the canoe. He leaped down 
upon the pebbles; and as he did so, a figure rose from 
behind a neighbouring rock, and met him face to face. 


From ‘‘ Westward Ho!” by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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17. THE LOTOS-EATERS. 


‘‘Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land ; 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seeméd always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did 8woon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land ; far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed ; and, dewed with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charméd sunset lingered low adown 

In the red West ; through mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordered with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale— 

A land where all things always seemed the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave, 

And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “ We will return no more ;” 
And all at once they sang, “Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.” 


TENNYSON. 





18. SONNET. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours: 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers— 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or near old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


WORDSWORTH. 
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19. CANVASSING. 


March 29, 1784. My DEAR FRIEND,—It being 
his Majesty’s pleasure that I should yet have another 
opportunity to write before he dissolves the Parlia- 
ment, I avail myself of it with all possible alacrity. 
I thank you for your last, which was not the less 
welcome for coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at 
a time when it was not expected. 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated the 
water finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, 
which in its calmer state it never reaches; in like 
manner, the effect of these turbulent times is felt 
even at Orchardside, where, in general, we live as 
undisturbed by the political element as shrimps or 
cockles that have been accidentally deposited in some 
hollow beyond the water-mark by the usual dashing 
of the waves. We were sitting yesterday after dinner 
(the two ladies and myself) very composedly, and 
without the least apprehension of any such intrusion 
in our snug parlour—one lady knitting, the other 
netting, and the gentleman winding worsted—when, 
to our unspeakable surprise, a mob appeared before 
the window, a smart rap was heard at the door, the 
boys hallooed, and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. 
Puss was unfortunately let out of her box, so that 
the candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, 
was refused admittance at the grand entry, and re- 
ferred to the back door as the only possible way of 
approach. | 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 
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affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a 
window than be absolutely excluded. In a minute, 
the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were filled. 
Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook me by 
the hand with a degree of cordiality that was ex- 
tremely seducing. As soon as he and as many more 
as could find chairs were seated, he began to open 
the intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, 
for which he readily gave me credit. I assured him 
I had no influence, which he was not equally inclined 
to believe, and the less, no doubt, because Mr. Ash- 
burner, the draper, addressing himself to me at this 
moment, informed me that I had a great deal. Sup- 
posing that I could not be possessed of such a 
treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm 
my first assertion by saying that if I had any I 
was utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be, 
or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed 
the ladies, and withdrew. 

He seemed, on the whole, a most loving, kind- 
hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in his 
head, which not being sufficient, as it should seem, 
for the many nice and difficult purposes of a senator, 
he has a third also, which he wore suspended by a 
ribbon from his button-hole. 

The boys hallooed, the dogs barked, puss scampered, 
the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, 
withdrew. We made ourselves very merry with the 
adventure, and in a short time settled into our former 
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tranquillity, never probably to be thus interrupted 
more. I thought myself, however, happy in being 
able to affirm truly that I had not that influence 
for which he sued, and which, had I been possessed 
of it, with my present view of the dispute between 
the Crown and the Commons, I must have refused 
him, for he is on the side of the former. It is com- 
fortable to be of no consequence in a world where one 
cannot exercise any without disobliging somebody. 

The town, however, seems to be very much at his 
service, and if he be equally successful throughout 
the country, he will undoubtedly gain his election. 
Mr. Ashburner perhaps was a little mortified, because 
it was evident that I owed the honour of this visit 
to his misrepresentation of my importance. But had 
he thought proper to assure Mr. Grenville that I had 
three heads, I should not, I suppose, have been bound 
to produce them. Many thanks for the worsted, 
which is excellent. 

We are as well as a spring hardly less severe 
than the severest winter will give us leave to be. 
With our united love, we conclude ourselves yours 
and Mrs. Newton’s affectionate and faithful, ete. 


Letter to the Rev. John Newton, by WILLIAM COWPER. 
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Lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once obtains the utmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.—Shakespeare. 
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20. ADVICE TO A SON. 


I have received two letters from you, one written 
in Latin, the other in French, which I take in good 
part, and will you to exercise that practice of learning 
often; for that will stand you in most stead in that 
profession of life that you are born to live in. And 
since this is my first letter that ever I did write 
to you, I will not that it be all empty of some 
advices, which my natural care of you provoked me 
to wish you to follow, as documents to you in this 
your tender age. 

Let your first action be the lifting up of your 
mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer, and feel- 
ingly digest the words you speak in prayer, with 
continual meditation, and thinking of Him to whom 
you pray, and of the matter for which you pray. 
And use this as an ordinary, and at an ordinary hour, 
whereby the time itself will put you in remembrance 
to do that which you are accustomed to do. In that 
time apply your study to such hours as your discreet 
master doth assign you, earnestly; and the time, I 
know, he will so limit as shall be both sufficient for 
your learning and safe for your health. And mark 
the sense and the matter of that you read, as well 
as the words. So shall you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter; and judg- 
ment will grow as years groweth in you. 

Be humble and obedient to your master; for unless 
you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and to feel 
what obedience is, you shall never be able to teach 
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others how to obey you. Be courteous of gesture, 
and affable to all men, with diversity of reverence 
according to the dignity of the person. There is 
nothing that winneth so much with so little cost. 

Use moderate diet, so as after your meat you may 
find your wit fresher, and not duller; and your body 
more lively, and not more heavy. Use exercise of 
body, but such as is without peril of your joints or 
bones. It will increase your force and enlarge your 
breath. Delight to be cleanly, as well in your body 
as in your garments. Give yourself to be merry, for 
you degenerate from your father if you find not your- 
self most able in wit and body to do anything when 
you be most merry; but let your mirth be ever void 
of all scurrility and biting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be 
cured than that which is given with the sword. 

Be rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk than a beginner or procurer of speech ; otherwise 
you shall be counted to delight to hear yourself speak. 
If you hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase, commit 
it to your memory, with respect to the circumstance 
when you shall speak it. Let never oath be heard 
to come out of your mouth, nor words of ribaldry ; 
detest it in others, so shall custom make to yourself 
a law against it in yourself. Be modest in each 
assembly, and rather be rebuked of light fellows for 
maiden-like shamefacedness, than of your sad friends 
for pert boldness. Think upon every word that you 
will speak before you utter it, and remember how 
nature hath rampired up, as it were, the tongue with 
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teeth and lips, betokening reins or bridles for the 
loose use of that member. Above all things, tell no 
untruth, no, not in trifles; the custom of it is 
naughty. And let it not satisfy you that for a time 
the hearers take it for a truth, for after it will be 
known as it is to your shame; for there cannot be 
a greater reproach to a gentleman than to be accounted 
a liar. 

Study and endeavour yourself to be virtuously 
occupied. So you shall make such an habit of 
well-doing in you that you shall not know how to 
do evil though you would. Remember, my son, the 
noble blood you are descended of by your mother’s 
side; and think that only by virtuous life and good 
action you may be an ornament to that illustrious 
family. 

Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, and 
too much, I fear, for you. But if I shall find that 
this light meal of digestion nourish anything the 
weak stomach of your young capacity, I will, as I 
find the same grow stronger, feed it with tougher 
food. Your loving father, so long as you live in 
the fear of God. 

Letter to his son, Philip Sidney, by Str Henry Sipney. (1566.) 
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Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy, 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thine own life’s key ; be checked for silence, 


But never taxed for speech.—Shakespeare. 6 
(1,114) 
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21. CHRISTIAN LOSES HIS ROLL. 


Now when he was got up to the top of the hill, 
there came two men running to meet him amain; 
the name of the one was Timorous, and of the other 
Mistrust: to whom Christian said, “Sirs, what’s the 
matter ? you run the wrong way.” 

Timorous answered that they were going to the 
City of Zion, and had got up that difficult place; 
but said he, “The further we go, the more danger 
we meet with; wherefore we turned, and are going 
back again.” “Yes,” said Mistrust, “for just before 
us lie a couple of lions in the way, whether sleeping 
or waking we know not; and we could not think, 
if we came within reach, but they would presently 
pull us in pieces.” 

Then said Christian, “You make me afraid; but 
whither shall I fly to be safe? If I go back to my 
own country, that is prepared for fire and brimstone, 
and I shall certainly perish there; if I can get to the 
Celestial City, I am sure to be in safety there. I 
must venture. To go back is nothing but death; to 
go forward is fear of death, and life everlasting be- 
yond it. I will yet go forward.” 

So Mistrust and Timorous ran down the hill, and 
Christian went on his way. But thinking again of 
what he had heard from the men, he felt in his 
bosom for his roll, that he might read therein and be 
comforted ; but he felt, and found it not! Then was 
Christian in great distress, and knew not what to do; 
for he wanted that which used to relieve him and that 





** The lions were chained, but he saw not the chains.” 
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which should have been his pass into the Celestial 
City. Here, therefore, he began to be much per- 
plexed, and knew not what to do. 

At last he bethought himself that he had slept in 
the arbour that is on the side of the hill; and falling 
down upon his knees, he asked God’s forgiveness for 
that his foolish act, and then went back to look for 
his roll. But all the way he went back, who can 
sufficiently set forth the sorrow of Christian’s heart! 
Sometimes he sighed, sometimes he wept, and often- 
times he chid himself for being so foolish to fall 
asleep in that place, which was erected only for a 
little refreshment for his weariness. Thus, therefore, 
he went back, carefully looking on this side and on 
that all the way as he went, if happily he might find 
his roll, that had been his comfort so many times in 
his journey. 

He went thus till he came again within sight of 
the arbour where he sat and slept; but that sight 
renewed his sorrow the more by bringing again, even 
afresh, his evil of sleeping into his mind. Thus, 
therefore, he now went on bewailing his sinful sleep, 
saying, “O wretched man that I am, that I should 
sleep in the daytime; that I should sleep in the midst 
of difficulty ; that I should so indulge the flesh as to 
use that rest for ease to my flesh which the Lord 
of the hill hath erected only for the relief of the 
spirits of pilgrims! How many steps have I taken 
in vain! Thus it happened to Israel for their sin— 
they were sent back again by the way of the Red 
Sea; and I am made to tread those steps with 
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sorrow which I might have trod with delight, had 
it not been for this sinful sleep. How far might 
I have been on my way by this time! I am made 
to tread those steps twice over which I needed not 
to have trod but once; yea, now also I am like to 
be benighted, for the day is almost spent. Oh that 
I had not slept!” 

Now by this time he was come to the arbour 
again, where for a while he sat down and wept; 
but at last (as Providence would have it) looking 
sorrowfully down under the settle, there he espied 
his roll, the which he, with trembling and haste, 
catched up and put it into his bosom. But who 
can tell how joyful this man was when he had 
gotten his roll again! for this roll was the assur- 
ance of his life and acceptance at the desired haven. 
Therefore he laid it up in his bosom, gave thanks 
to God for directing his eye to the place where it 
lay, and with joy. and tears betook himself again 
to his journey. But oh, how nimbly now did he 
go up the rest of the hill! 

Yet before he got up the sun went down upon 
Christian, and this made him again recall the vanity 
of his sleeping; and thus he again began to con- 
dole with himself: “Oh thou sinful sleep, how for 
thy sake am I like to be benighted in my jour- 
ney! I must walk without the sun, darkness must 
cover the path of my feet, and I must hear the 
noise of the doleful creatures because of my sinful 
sleep.” 

Now, also, he remembered the story that Mistrust 
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and Timorous told him of, how they were frighted 
with the sight of the lions. Then said Christian to 
himself again, “These beasts range in the night for 
their prey; and if they should meet with me in the 
dark, how should I shift them? how should I escape 
being by them torn in pieces?” Thus he went on his 
way. But while he was thus bewailing his unhappy 
miscarriage, he lifted up his eyes, and behold there 
was a very stately palace before him, the name of 
which was Beautiful, and it stood just by the high- 
way side. 

So I saw in my dream that he made haste, and 
went forward, that if possible he might get lodging 
there. Now before he had gone far, he entered into 
& very narrow passage, which was about a furlong off 
the porter’s lodge; and looking very narrowly before 
him as he went, he espied two lions in the way. 
Now, thought he, I see the dangers that Mistrust and 
Timorous were driven back by. (The lions were 
chained, but he saw not the chains.) Then he was 
afraid, and thought also himself to go back after 
them, for he thought nothing but death was before 
him. But the porter at the lodge, whose name is 
Watchful, perceiving that Christian made a halt as if 
he would go back, cried unto him, saying, “Is thy 
strength so small? Fear not the lions, for they are 
chained, and are placed there for trial of faith where 
it is, and for discovery of those that have none; 
keep in the midst of the path, and no hurt shall come 


unto thee.” 
From “‘ The Pigrim’s Progress,” by JOHN BUNYAN. 
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22. GRADATIM. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by things that are under our feet ; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain ; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light ; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing the solemn dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual] things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We may borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray ; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls ; 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by round. 
J. G. HOLLAND. 
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23. A LION HUNTING. 


We went by secret and circuitous paths through 
an immense tract of country covered with forest-trees 
and jungle. I never lived so long without seeing the 
sun as when toiling through that dreary world of 
shade. Not a ray could have penetrated it since 
the creation. Even the winds, wandering vagrants 
as they are, could find no entrance there. In that 
everlasting twilight great owls and vampire-bats 
gambolled about all day long, like swallows in spring. 

- The birds and beasts, which were very few, lacked 
their natural dyes to distinguish them, all partaking 
of the monotonous hue of the yellow, mossy, and 
mouldy trees and plants. Fawns, hares, foxes, and 
jackals were of a brindled gray. There were toad- 
stools and fungi grouped in knots, which in colour 
and size so closely resembled lions crouching with 
their cubs, that we, knowing they abounded there, 
prepared to defend ourselves. 

Parasitical creepers, gasping, like myself, for air, 
had plunged their wiry roots in the deep, dingy 
vegetable soil till their trunks swelled to the bulk of 
the teak tree, up which they had climbed to redden 
their heads and spread their scarlet flowers in the sun ; 
then, as if to monopolize all, they extended themselves 
on the tops of the highest trees, fanned by the air, 
and basking in sunshine. Oh, how I envied them! 

You have seen this on a smaller scale: imagine, 
then, my delight when I, accustomed from my youth 
to a boundless expanse of sea and sky, left this 
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gloomy twilight, and burst from the belt of death— 
for so it is properly named—into broad, open, un- 
obscured light. I blinked like the owl in the sun, 
shouted in ecstasy, and respired the free air as you 
did when you emerged from your plunge off the 
frigate’s yard-arm. 

The scene looked like a lake fenced by a forest. 
To the east, the mountains rose to a stupendous 
height—they bordered the Chinese Empire. There 
was a clear stream winding through this narrow and 
beautiful valley. After crossing it, we came to the 
bed of a mountain torrent, deep and of great breadth, 
but at that time dry, with the exception of a few 
pools of water. In the middle of this bed of gravel, 
interspersed with pieces of rock, was a small island 
formed by a rock, and enlarged by fragments which 
had been brought down by the torrent, and which 
adhered to it in natural arches overgrown with moss, 
flowers, and shrubs. 

The security of the position, added to its beauty, 
tempted us to make it our place of halt and repose. 
I was then young and romantic as you are, and, after 
passing through the dreary gloom of that forest, 
thought I could have dwelt there all my life. The 
night was clear and bright; and long before it was 
day, I was up smoking my callian, and planning a 
shooting bungalow. 

The transition from night to day came on so 
gently that I did not notice it; yet in the forest I 
could see it was midnight. A herd of wild buffaloes, 
the largest I had ever seen, came out to graze within 
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a little more than musket-shot of us. Suddenly I 
sprang on my feet at hearing a confused noise, like 
the rumbling of a thunderstorm or distant guns at 
sea. The woods seemed in motion: jackals, foxes, 
and dappled deer came bounding out of the forest; 
the herd of black buffaloes ceased to graze, and 
turned towards the place whence the noise proceeded. 
A large flock of glittering peacocks and other birds 
flew screaming over our heads. A pelican that I had 
watched making prize of a snake dropped it within 
a yard of my feet, and flew away. Our little wire- 
haired elephants, feeding on the shrubs beneath us, 
looked terrified, and their keepers left them and 
crawled up the rocks. 

I watched the opening in the dark forest, which 
was half screened by thick and thorny bushes, when 
presently a stag of the elk kind burst cover, and 
with one long, magnificent bound, appeared in the 
plain. In his stature he was far beyond those 
which are known in Europe, and his twisted horns 
were long as a Malay’s spear. At the same instant 
a single, clear, deep, terrific roar, like a burst of 
thunder, announced the hunting lion. He forced his 
way through bush and brier, with his nose to the 
ground, followed by four others. 

On entering the plain, he seemed for some moments 
endeavouring to catch the scent in silence, his nose 
always to the ground. Having, as it appeared, hit 
it, he again gave a roar, which was now echoed by 
all the others; and pursuing the track of the stag, 
he started off at a long gallop, the rest following 
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close in a line at his heels. I remarked, if any of 
them attempted to break the line, or pass him, he 
checked them with his voice, which became deeper 
and more growling. 

The elk, taking the upper ground, went at an 
eagle’s speed along the margin of the river, leaving 
the lions far behind. When he attempted to leap 
the river from a ledge of rock, the opposite bank 
gave way, and he rolled in; then wading down he 
stopped an instant, as if to bathe and brace his 
limbs, the voices of the lions now in full chorus 
nearing him. He ascended a slope, and crossing, 
came towards us in the deep, dry channel of the 
torrent. 

I should have observed that the leading lion, 
when he passed through the herd of buffaloes, took 
no other notice of them than as they appeared to 
have puzzled him in regaining the scent of the 
stag. The buffaloes stood their ground, without 
budging to make way for the lions, as if fearless 
of attack; and my guides assured me these animals 
are more than a match for the fiercest lion, and 
that any one of them could kill two or three tigers. 
However that may be, as the lion passed through 
the line of these huge oxen, his grizzly and erect 
mane and shaggy tail waved above them. It was 
clear he hunted by scent, and not by sight. In- 
stead of crossing the river in the nearest direction 
to where the stag now was, he nosed him to the 
spot where he had leaped; then wading to the 
opposite bank, where the stag had fallen, he also 
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followed the course of the stream, ascended the slope, 
and, ever in the track of his prey, crossed into the 
torrent’s bed. 

In all probability the poor stag had received some 
injury from his fall. His speed decreased, whilst that 
of the lions was augmented, and their voices grew 
louder as they neared the chase. The stag had passed 
the rocky ledge on which I stood, soon followed by 
the full pack. I had a good view of them. The 
first was an old, gaunt brute, his black skin shining 
through his thin, reddish hair; his tail was bare 
and draggled, and the hair on his mane was clotted 
together; his eyes looked dim and bloodshot; his 
huge lower jaw was down, and his tongue hung out 
like a wearied dog's. He, however, kept the lead, 
followed by a lioness and three male cubs almost 
fully grown. 

The stag now made attempts to ascuna the bank, 
as if to regain the jungle; but the loose shingle gave 
way, and he lost much ground. He seemed also, as 
the chase gained on him, to be panic-struck by their 
roars; and again falling, when he had ascended three 
_ parts of the steep acclivity, he was unable to rise. 
The roaring of the lions was magnificent, as the head 
one, erecting his mane, and lashing his sides with his 
tail, bounded in on him with a mighty spring. Then, 
with one paw on his body, he growled the others off, 
and leisurely began his breakfast, his family stealing 
aside with limbs and fragments which he tore away 
and scattered about. 

From “ Adventures of a Younger Son,” by EDWARD J. TRELAWNY. 
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24. BIRDS OF THE SEA. 


There is scarcely a part of the wide ocean, in the 
usual route of navigators, over which some of the 
little land birds have not been seen flitting, blown 
off in many instances, possibly, from their native 
shores by gales of wind, and no doubt often perish- 
ing in the waters, but still leaving survivors enough 
to give evidence of their uncommon strength of wing. 
Thus our well-known cheerful little bird the tomtit 
has been met with in the North Atlantic, about nine 
hundred and twenty miles from land. A still more 
extraordinary instance, both as regards distance from 
land and situation, is that of a common titlark, which 
alighted on board a vessel from Liverpool in the South 
Atlantic, in September 1825, at a distance of at least 
thirteen hundred miles from the nearest mainland of 
South America, and about nine hundred from the wild 
and barren island of Georgia. 

An owl has been also seen gliding over the midst 
of the Atlantic Ocean with as much apparent ease as 
if it had been seeking for mice amongst its native 
fields. To the distant voyages of this bird we can, 
indeed, bear our testimony when sailing in the Medi- 
terranean. At daylight a brown owl was observed 
on the maintop-gallant-yard, and secured; for three 
or four days it was detained, but as it appeared to 
pine, it was again sent adrift. At first it seemed 
bewildered, but after wheeling round the ship twice 
or thrice, it steered direct as an arrow from a bow 
for the nearest land, distant about eighty miles. 
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We cannot after this be surprised to hear that 
certain seafaring birds are constantly found at a 
thousand miles, and often greater distances, from 
land. Three of the most remarkable of these wild 
wanderers are the albatross, the tropic-bird, and the 
frigate-bird. The first of these, the albatross, the 
largest of the aquatic tribe, with plumage of the most 
delicate white, except the back and tops of its wings, 
which are of a dark gray, floats in the air, borne up 
by a vast expanse of wing, measuring fourteen feet, 
or even more, from tip to tip. The air and the water, 
indeed, seem to be far more natural to it than the 
land, where it is so helpless—owing to its enormous 
length of wing, which prevents it from rising, unless 
it can launch itself from a steep precipice or project- 
ing rock—that it is completely at the mercy of those 
who approach. 

The tropic-bird is the very reverse of the heavy, 
gigantic albatross, and might fairly be called the 
fairy of the ocean, seen as it is in the genial lati- 
tudes of the warmest climates of the globe—now a 
stationary speck, elevated as far as the eye can reach, 
contrasted with the dark blue of the sky, like a 
spangle in the heavens; then suddenly descending 
like a falling star, with its two long, projecting tail- 
feathers streaming in the air, downwards on a shoal 
of fiying-fish, and then rising gracefully with its 
prize, again to soar aloft and take its rest among the 
clouds. 

But light and airy as is the tropic-bird, what shall 
we say of the frigate-bird, which surpasses all others 
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in its power of flight, inasmuch as, excepting at 
the breeding season, it seldom visits the land; and 
still more extraordinary, is never seen to swim or 
repose on the waters. Its very structure, indeed, 
renders its living on either land or water a matter 
of difficulty: its wings are so long that, like the 
albatross, unless perched upon the pinnacle of a 
rock or the projecting point of a branch, it cannot 
take flight. 

Neither is it adapted for a life upon the waves, as 
its feet are but partially webbed; and in addition to 
its length of wing, which renders it as difficult to rise 
from a flat water-surface as from the level ground of 
the land, its feathers are not of that close and downy 
texture which is peculiar to aquatic birds. Its whole 
form and internal arrangements are calculated for, it 
may almost be said, eternal flight. Its forked tail 
and short legs bear a close resemblance to those of 
our common swift; but Nature has provided the 
frigate-bird with still more surprising means, not 
only for floating for a time, but for ever, without 
fatigue, in the regions of air, and even for sleeping 
without risk of falling. We shall endeavour to ex- 
plain this. | 

On examining the frigate-bird, we shall find be- 
neath the throat a large pouch communicating with 
the lungs, and with the hollow and particularly light 
bone-work of its skeleton. Suppose, then, that the 
bird wishes to rest in the air. In the first place, it 
avails itself of the large wings, which are in them- 
selves nearly sufficient to sustain its weight, and float 
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its light body in the air. But in addition to the 
wing, suppose the bird fills its large pouch with air, 
and from thence forces it into all its bones and 
cavities between the flesh and the skin, what will 
happen? The heat of its circulation (and it is 
well known that the heat of a bird’s circulation 
is considerably beyond that of other animals) will 
rarefy the internal air, which will therefore puff 
up, not only the pouch, but every cavity, and thus 
give the bird a surprising additional buoyancy or 
power of floating, even in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. 

That this is the case may be presumed from its 
habits ; for when the lower currents of air are stormy 
and disagreeable, up goes the frigate-bird to a higher 
and calmer current, where it remains suspended with 
outstretched wing, motionless and at rest. Roused 
by hunger, it expels the rarefied air, and emptying 
its pouch, descends towards the waves; but as it 
never either dives or swims, on approaching within 
a few feet it instantly stops, and changes its direction 
so as to skim along and catch the flying-fish with 
its hawk-like bill and talons, or both together. So 
averse is it, in fact, to diving, or even touching the 
water, that instead of dashing downwards head fore- 
most like the gannet and other diving birds, the 
frigate-bird holds its neck and feet in a horizontal 
direction ; but it darts on the flying-fish with such 
skill and certainty as almost invariably to ensure 
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25. TO A SKYLARK. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightening 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 
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What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower. 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view. 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass, 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine! 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountain 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain ? 


With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now ! 
P. B. SHELLEY. 
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Ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground— 

Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ? 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine— 

Type of the wise, who soar but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
Wordsworth. 
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26. THE FOUR SISTERS. 


I am one of four sisters; and having some reason 
to think myself not well used, either by my sisters 
or by the world, I beg leave to lay before you a 
sketch of our history and characters. You will not 
wonder there should be frequent bickerings amongst 
us, when I tell you that in our infancy we were 
continually fighting; and so great was the noise, and 
din, and confusion in our continual struggles to get 
uppermost, that it was impossible for anybody to live 
amongst us in such a scene of tumult and disorder. 
These brawls, however, by a powerful interposition, 
were put an end to; our proper place was assigned 
to each of us, and we had strict orders not to 
encroach on the limits of each other’s property, but 
to join our common offices for the good of the whole 
family. 

My first sister (I call her the first because we have 
generally allowed her the precedence in rank) is, I 
must acknowledge, of a very active, sprightly dis- 
position ; quick and lively, and has more brilliancy 
than any of us; but she is hot—everything serves 
for fuel to her fury when it is raised. to a certain 
degree—and she is so mischievous whenever she gets 
the upper hand, that, notwithstanding her aspiring 
disposition, if I may freely speak my mind, she 1s 
calculated to make a good servant, but a very bad 
mistress. 

I am almost ashamed to mention that, notwith- 
standing her seeming delicacy, she has a most voracious 
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appetite, and devours everything that comes in her 
way; though, like other thin, eager people, she does 
no credit to her keeping. Many a time has she con- 
sumed the product of my barns and storehouses, but 
it is all lost upon her. She has even been known to 
get into an oil-shop or tallow-chandler’s when every- 
body was asleep, and lick up with the utmost greedi- 
ness whatever she found there. Indeed, all prudent 
people are aware of her tricks; and though she is 
admitted into the best families, they take care to 
watch her very narrowly. 

I should not forget to mention that my sister 
was once in a country where she was treated with 
uncommon respect; she was lodged in a sumptuous 
building, and had a number of young women of the 
best families to attend on her, and feed her, and 
watch over her health—in short, she was looked 
upon as something more than a common mortal. 
But she always behaved with the greatest severity 
to her maids, and if any of them were negligent 
of their duty, or made a slip in their own conduct, 
nothing would serve her but burying the poor girls 
alive. I have myself had some dark hints and 
intimations, from the most respectable authority, that 
she will some time or other make an end of me. 
You need not wonder, therefore, if I am jealous of 
her motions. 

The next sister I shall mention to you has so far 
the appearance of modesty and humility that she 
generally seeks the lowest place. She is indeed of 
a very yielding, easy temper, generally cool, and 
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often wears a sweet, placid smile upon her counte- 
nance; but she is easily ruffled, and when worked 
up, as she often is, by another sister, whom I shall 
mention to you by-and-by, she becomes a_ perfect 
fury. Indeed she is so apt to swell with sudden 
gusts of passion, that she is suspected at times to be 
a little lunatic. Between her and my first-mentioned 
sister there is a more settled antipathy than between 
the Theban pair, and they never meet without making 
efforts to destroy one another. With me she is always 
ready to form the most intimate union, but it is not 
always to my advantage. 

There goes a story in my family that, when we 
were all young, she once attempted to drown me. 
She actually kept me under a considerable time, 
and though at length I got my head above water, 
my constitution is generally thought to have been 
effectually injured by it ever since. From _ that 
time she has made no such atrocious attempt, but 
she is continually making encroachments upon my 
property ; and even when she appears most gentle, 
she is very insidious, and has such an undermin- 
ing way with her, that her insinuating arts are 
as much to be dreaded as open violence. I might 
indeed remonstrate, but it is a known part of her 
character that nothing makes any lasting impression 
upon her. 

As to my third sister, I have already mentioned 
the ill offices she does me with my last-mentioned 
one, who is entirely under her influence. She is, 
besides, of a very uncertain, variable temper, some- 
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times hot, and sometimes cold; nobody knows where 
to have her. Her lightness is even proverbial, and 
she has nothing to give those who live with her more 
substantial than the smiles of courtiers. I must add 
that she keeps in her service three or four rough, 
blustering bullies with puffed cheeks, who, when they 
are let loose, think they have nothing to do but to 
drive the world before them. She sometimes joins 
with my first sister, and their violence’ occasionally 
throws me into such a trembling that, though natu- 
rally of a firm constitution, I shake as if I was in an 
ague fit. 

As to myself, I am of a steady, solid temper; 
not shining indeed, but kind and liberal—quite a 
Lady Bountiful. Every one tastes of my benefi- 
cence, and I am of so grateful a disposition that I 
have been known to return a hundredfold for any 
present that has been made me. I feed and clothe 
all my children, and afford a welcome home to the 
wretch who has no other home. I bear with un- 
repining patience all manner of ill-usage. I am 
trampled upon, I am torn and wounded with the 
most cutting strokes; I am pillaged of the treas- 
ures hidden in my most secret chambers; notwith- 
standing which I am always ready to return good 
for evil, and continually subservient to the pleasure 
or advantage of others. 

Yet, so ungrateful is the world, that because I 
do not possess all the airiness and activity of my 
sisters, I am stigmatized as dull and heavy. Every 
sordid, miserly fellow is called, by way of derision, 
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one of my children; and if any person on entering 
a room does but turn his eyes upon me, he is 
thought stupid and mean, and not fit for good com- 
pany. I have the satisfaction, however, of finding 
that people always incline towards me as they grow 
older, and that those who seemed proudly to disdain 
any affinity with me are content to sink at last into 
my bosom. 

You will probably wish to have some account of 
my person. I am not a regular beauty; some of my 
features are rather harsh and prominent when viewed 
separately ; but my countenance has so much variety 
of expression, and so many different attitudes of 
elegance, that those who study my face with atten- 
tion find out continually new charms; and it may 
be truly said of me what Titus says of his mistress, 
and for a much longer space,— 


‘‘For five whole years each day she meets my view, 
Yet every day I seem to see her new.” 


Though I have been so long a mother, I have still 
a surprising air of youth and freshness, which is 
assisted by all the advantages of well-chosen orna- 
ment, for I dress well, and according to the season. 
This is what I have chiefly to say of myself and 
my sisters. To a person of your sagacity it will be 
unnecessary for me to sign my name. Indeed one 
who becomes acquainted with any one of the family 
cannot be at a loss to discover the rest, notwith- 
standing the difference in our features and characters. 
From ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” by Dr. AIKIN and Mrs, BARBAULD. 


“* The boy crouches close to the blackberry wall.” 
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27. THE SUMMER SHOWER. 


Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain, 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane ; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall 


Adown the white highway like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat 

The wild birds sit listening the drops round them beat ; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 

And, taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing. 

Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 

While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy in dismay hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing their sheaves ; 
The robin darts out from his bower of leaves ; 
The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves ; 
And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 
T. B. Reap. 
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The glorious sun—the centre and soul of our system—the 
lamp that lights it,—the fire that heats it,—the magnet that 
guides and controls it ;—the fountain of colour, which gives 
its azure to the sky, its verdure to the fields, its rainbow 
hues to the gay world of flowers, and the purple light of 
love to the marble cheek of youth and beauty.—Sir David 
Brewster. 
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28. THE GIANT’S STAIRS. 


On the road between Passage and Cork there is 
an old mansion called Ronayne’s Court. It may be 
easily known from the stack of chimneys and the 
gable ends which are to be seen look at it which 
way you will. Here it was that Maurice Ronayne 
and his wife, Margaret Gould, kept house, as may be 
learned to this day from the great old chimney-piece, 
on which is carved their arms. They were a mighty 
worthy couple, and had but one son, who was called 
Philip, after no less a person than the King of Spain. 

The rapidity of his learning was truly amazing, for 
on the very first day a primer was put into his hand 
he tore out the A, B, C page and destroyed it as a 
thing quite beneath his notice. No wonder then that 
both father and mother were proud of their heir, who 
gave such indisputable proofs of genius. 

One morning, however, Master Phil, who was then 
just seven years old, was missing, and no one could 
tell what had become of him. Servants were sent in 
all directions to seek him, on horseback and on foot, 
but they returned without any tidings of the boy, 
whose disappearance was most unaccountable. A 
large reward was offered, but it produced them no 
intelligence, and years rolled away without Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronayne having obtained any account of the fate 
of their lost child. 

There lived at this time, near Carrigaline, one 
Robert Kelly, a blacksmith by trade. He was what 
is termed a handy man, and his abilities were held in 
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much estimation by the lads and the lasses of the 
neighbourhood ; for besides shoeing horses, which he 
did to great perfection, and making plough-irons, he 
interpreted dreams for young women, sung at their 
weddings, and was so good-natured a fellow at a 
christening that he was gossip to half the country 
round. 

Now it happened that Robin had a dream himself, 
and young Philip Ronayne appeared to him in it at 
the dead hour of the might. Robin thought he saw 
the boy mounted upon a beautiful white horse, and 
that he told him how he was made a page to the 
giant Mahon Mac Mahon, who had carried him off, and 
who held his court in the hard heart of the rock. 
“The seven years—my time of service—are clean 
out, Robin,” said he, “and if you release me this night 
I will be the making of you for ever after.” 

“And how will I know,” said Robin—cunning 
enough, even in his sleep—“ but this is all a dream ?” 

“Take that,” said the boy, “for a token.” And at 
the word the white horse struck out with one of his 
hind legs and gave poor Robin such a kick in the 
forehead, that, thinking he was a dead man, he roared 
as loud as he could after his brains, and woke up 
calling a thousand murders. He found himself in 
bed, but he had the mark of the blow, the regular 
print of a horse-shoe upon his forehead as red as 
blood; and Robin Kelly, who never before found 
himself puzzled at the dreams of any other person, 
did not know what to think of his own. 

Robin was well acquainted with the Giant’s Stairs, 
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as, indeed, who is not that knows the harbour? They 
consist of great masses of rock which, piled one above 
another, rise like a flight of steps from very deep 
water against the bold cliff of Carrigmahon. Nor are 
they badly suited for stairs to those who have legs of 
sufficient length to stride over a moderate-sized house, 
or to enable them to clear the space of a mile in a 
hop, step, and jump. Both these feats the giant 
Mac Mahon was said to have performed in the days 
of Finnian glory; and the common tradition of the 
country placed his dwelling within the cliff up whose 
side the stairs led. 

Such was the impression which the dream made on 
Robin that he determined to put its truth to the test. 
It occurred to him, however, before setting out on 
this adventure, that a plough-iron may be no bad 
companion, as from experience he knew it was an 
excellent knock-down argument, having on more 
occasions than one settled a little disagreement very 
quietly ; so, putting one on his shoulder, off he 
marched, in the cool of the evening, through the 
Hawk’s Glen to Monkstown. Here an old gossip of 
his lived, Tom Clancey by name, who, on hearing 
Robin’s dream, promised him the use of his skiff, and 
moreover offered to assist in rowing it to the Giant’s 
Stairs. 

After a supper which was of the best, they em- 
barked. It was a beautiful still night, and the little 
boat glided swiftly along. The regular dip of the 
oars, the distant song of the sailor, and sometimes the 
voice of a belated traveller at the ferry of Carrigaloe, 
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alone broke the quietness of the land and sea and 
sky. The tide was in their favour, and in a few 
minutes Robin and his gossip rested on their oars 
under the dark shadow of the Giant’s Stairs. Robin 
looked anxiously for the entrance to the giant's pal- 
ace, which, it was said, may be found by any one 
seeking it at midnight; but no such entrance could 
he see. His impatience had hurried him there before 
that time, and after waiting a considerable space in 
a state of suspense not to be described, Robin, with 
pure vexation, could not help exclaiming to his com- 
panion, “Tis a pair of fools we are, Tom Clancey, for 
coming here at all on the strength of a dream.” 

“And whose doing is it,” said Tom, “ but your own?” 

At the moment he spoke they perceived a faint 
glimmering of light to proceed from the cliff, which 
gradually increased until a porch big enough for a 
king’s palace unfolded itself almost on a level with 
the water. They pulled the skiff directly towards 
the opening, and Robin Kelly, seizing his plough- 
iron, boldly entered with a stout heart. 

Wild and strange was that entrance, the whole of 
which appeared formed of grim and grotesque faces, 
blending so strangely each with the other that it was 
impossible to define any: the chin of one formed the 
nose of another; what appeared to be a fixed and 
stern eye, if dwelt upon changed to a gaping mouth ; 
and the lines of the lofty forehead grew into a 
majestic and flowing beard. The more Robin allowed 
himself to contemplate the forms around him, the 
more terrific they became; and the stony expression 
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of this crowd of faces assumed a savage ferocity as 
his imagination converted feature after feature into a 
different shape and character. Losing the twilight, in 
which these indefinite forms were visible, he advanced 
through a dark and devious passage, whilst a deep 
and rumbling noise sounded as if the rock was about 
to close upon him and swallow him up alive for ever. 
Now, indeed, poor Robin felt afraid. 

“ Robin, Robin,” said he, “if you were a fool for 
coming here, what in the name of fortune are you 
now?” But as before, he had scarcely spoken when 
he saw a small light twinkling through the darkness 
of the distance like a star in the midnight sky. To 
retreat was out of the question, for so many turnings 
and windings were in the passage, that he considered 
he had but little chance of making his way back. 
He therefore proceeded towards the bit of light, and 
came at last into a spacious chamber, from the roof of 
which hung a solitary lamp. 

As he emerged from such profound gloom, the single 
lamp afforded Robin abundant light to discover several 
gigantic figures seated round a massive stone table as 
if in serious deliberation, but no word disturbed the 
breathless silence which prevailed. At the head of 
this table sat Mahon Mac Mahon himself, whose ma- 
jestic beard had taken root and in the course of ages 
grown into the stone slab. He was the first who 
perceived Robin, and instantly starting up, drew his 
long beard from out the huge piece of rock in such 
haste and with so sudden a jerk that it was shattered 


into a thousand pieces. 
(1,114) 8 
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“What seek you?” he demanded, in a voice of 
thunder. 

“T come,” answered Robin, with as much boldness 
as he could put on, for his heart was almost fainting 
within him—“TI come,” said he, “to claim Philip 
Ronayne, whose time of service is out this night.” 

“ And who sent you here?” said the giant. 

“T'was of my own accord I came,” said Robin. 

“Then you must single him out from among my 
pages,” said the giant; “and if you fix on the wrong 
one, your life is the forfeit. Follow me.” 

He led Robin into a hall of vast extent, and filled 
with lights; along either side of which were rows of 
beautiful children, all apparently seven years old, and 
none beyond that age, dressed in green, and every one 
dressed exactly alike. 

“Here,” said Mahon, “you are free to take Philip 
Ronayne, if you will; but remember, I give but one 
choice.” 

Robin was sadly perplexed, for there were hundreds 
upon hundreds of children, and he had no very clear 
recollection of the boy he sought. But he walked 
along the hall by the side of Mahon as if nothing 
was the matter, although his great iron dress clanked 
fearfully at every step, sounding louder than Robin’s 
own sledge battering on his anvil. 

They had nearly reached the end without speaking, 
when Robin, seeing that the only means he had was 
to make friends with the giant, determined to try 
what effect a few soft words might have. 

“’Tis a fine wholesome appearance the poor chil- 
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dren carry,” remarked Robin, “although they have 
been here so long shut out from the fresh air and the 
blessed light of heaven. ‘Tis tenderly your honour 
must have reared them !” 

“Ay,” said the giant, “that is true for you; so give 
me your hand, for you are, I believe, a very honest 
fellow for a blacksmith.” 

Robin at the first look did not much like the huge 
size of the hand, and therefore presented his plough- 
iron, which the giant seizing, twisted in his grasp 
round and round again as if it had been a potato 
stalk. On seeing this, all the children set up a shout 
of laughter. In the midst of their mirth Robin 
thought he heard his name called; and, all ear and 
eye, he put his hand on the boy who he fancied had 
spoken, crying out at the same time, “ Let me live or 
die for it, but this is young Phil Ronayne.” 

“It is Philip Ronayne, happy Philip Ronayne,” 
said his young companions; and in an instant the 
hall became dark. Crashing noises were heard, and 
all was in strange confusion; but Robin held fast his 
prize, and found himself lying in the gray dawn of 
the morning at the head of the Giant’s Stairs with 
the boy clasped in his arms. 

Philip Ronayne lived to be an old man; and he 
was remarkable to the day of his death for his skill 
in working brass and iron, which it was believed he 
had learned during his seven years’ apprenticeship to 
the giant Mahon Mac Mahon. 


From “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ire’and,” 
by T. CROFTON CROKER. 
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Keith of Ravelston. 


29. KEITH OF RAVELSTON. 


The murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 
“QO Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!” 


Ravelston! Ravelston ! 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill 
And through the silver meads. 


Ravelston ! Ravelston ! 
The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she! 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode through the Monday morn. 


His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine! 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, 
She keeps the shadowy kine ; 
O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


I lay my hand upon the stile— 
The stile is lone and cold ; 

The burnie that goes babbling by 
Says nought that can be told. 
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Yet, stranger! here, from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine ; 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew stood; 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear ? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
*Tis not the burn I hear ! 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine ; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 


The sorrows of thy line! Sypnry DopEit. 





30. THE FAIRY FOUNTAIN. 


There is a fountain in the forest called 

The Fountain of the Fairies. When a child, 

With most delightful wonder I have heard 

Tales of the elfin tribe, that on its banks 

Hold midnight revelry. An ancient oak, 

The goodliest of the forest, grows beside ; 

It ever has been deemed their favourite tree. 

They love to lie and rock upon its leaves, 

And bask them in its sunshine. Many a time 

Hath the woodman shown his boy where the dark 
round 

On the greensward beneath its boughs bewrays 

Their nightly dance, and bid him spare the tree. 

Fancy had cast a spell upon the place 

And made it holy ; and the villagers 

Would say that never evil thing approached 

Unpunished there. The strange and fearful pleasure 

That filled me by that solitary spring 

Ceased not in riper years; and now it woke 


Deeper delight and more mysterious awe. 
SovuTHEY. 
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31. AN ARAB EMBASSY. 


The Persian force, under Rustam, lay encamped at 
Kadesia (or Khadesiyah), on the frontier of Sawdd or 
Irak-Arabi, and was vastly superior in numbers to 
the Moslems. Saad sent expresses to the caliph en- 
treating reinforcements. He was promised them, but 
exhorted in the meantime to doubt nothing; never to 
regard the number of the foe, but to think always 
that he was fighting under the eye of the caliph. 
He was instructed, however, before commencing hos- 
tilities, to send a delegation to Yezdegird inviting him 
to embrace the faith. 

Saad accordingly sent several of his most discreet 
and veteran officers on this mission. They repaired 
to the magnificent city of Madayn, and were ushered 
through the sumptuous halls and saloons of the palace 
of the Khosrus, crowded with guards and attendants 
all richly arrayed, into the presence of the youthful 
monarch, whom they found seated in state on a 
throne, supported by silver columns, and surrounded 
by the dazzling splendour of an Oriental court. 

The appearance of the Moslem envoys, attired in 
simple Arab style in the striped garments of Yemen, 
amidst the gorgeous throng of nobles arrayed in jewels 
and embroidery, was but little calculated to imspire 
deference in a young and inconsiderate prince, brought 
up in pomp and luxury, and accustomed to consider 
dignity inseparable from splendour. He had no 
doubt also been schooled for the interview by his 
crafty counsellors. 
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The audience opened by a haughty demand on his 
part, through his interpreter, as to the object of their 
embassy. Upon this, one of their number, Na’man 
Ibn Muskry, set forth the divine mission of the 
Prophet, and his dying command to enforce his religion 
by the sword, leaving no peaceable alternative to un- 
believers but conversion or tribute. He concluded by 
inviting the king to embrace the faith ; if not, to con- 
sent to become a tributary ; if he should refuse both, 
to prepare for battle. 

Yezdegird restrained his indignation, and answered 
in words which had probably been prepared for him. 
“You Arabs,” said he, “ have hitherto been known to 
us by report as wanderers of the desert; your food 
dates, and sometimes lizards and serpents; your 
drink brackish water; your garments coarse haircloth. 
Some of you who by chance have wandered into our 
realms have found sweet water, savoury food, and soft 
raiment. They have carried back word of the same 
to their brethren in the desert, and now you come in 
swarms to rob us of our goods and our very land. 
Ye are like the starving fox to whom the husbandman 
afforded shelter in his vineyard, and who in return 
brought a troop of his brethren to devour his grapes. 
Receive from my generosity whatever your wants 
require; load your camels with corn and dates, and 
depart in peace to your native land; but if you tarry 
in Persia, beware of the fox who was slain by the 
husbandman.” 

The most aged of the Arab envoys, the Sheikh 
Mukair Ibn Zarrarah, replied with great gravity and 





** Wanderers of the desert.” 
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decorum, and an unaltered countenance: “O king! 
all thou hast said of the Arabs is most true. The 
green lizard of the desert was their sometime food, 
the brackish water of wells their drink; their gar- 
ments were of haircloth, and they buried their infant 
daughters to restrain the increase of their tribes. 
All this was in the days of ignorance. They knew 
not good from evil. They were guilty, and they 
suffered. But Allah in His mercy sent His apostle 
Mohammed and His sacred Koran among them. He 
rendered them wise and valiant. He commanded 
them to war with infidels until all should be converted 
to the true faith. On his behest we come. All we 
demand of thee is to acknowledge that there is no 
God but God, and that Mohammed is His apostle, and 
to pay from thy income the customary contribution 
of the Zacat, paid by all true believers, in charity 
to the poor and for the support of the family of 
the Prophet. Do this, and not a Moslem shall enter 
the Persian dominions without thy leave; but if thou 
refuse it, and refuse to pay the tribute exacted from 
all the unbelievers, prepare for the subjugation of the 
sword.” 

The forbearance of Yezdegird was at an end. 
“Were it not unworthy of a great padishah,” said 
he, “to put ambassadors to death, the sword should 
be the only tongue with which I would reply to your 
insolence. Away, ye robbers of the lands of others! 
take with ye a portion of the Persian soil ye crave.” 
So saying, he caused sacks of earth to be bound upon 
their shoulders, to be delivered by them to their chiefs 
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as symbols of the graves they were sure to find at 
Kadesia. 

When beyond the limits of the city, the envoys 
transferred the sacks of earth to the backs of their 
camels, and returned with them to Saad Ibn Abu 
Wakkas; shrewdly interpreting into a good omen 
what had been intended by the Persian monarch as a 
scornful taunt. “Earth,” said they, “is the emblem 
of empire. As surely, O Saad, as we deliver thee 
these sacks of earth, so surely will Allah deliver the 


empire of Persia into the hands of true believers.” 
From ‘‘ Mahomet and his Successors,” by WASHINGTON IRVING. 





32. ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘“ What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 

“ And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘“ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
LeicH Htnr. 
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33. TURKISH LADIES AT HOME. 
ADBIANOPLE, April 18, 1717. 

I wrote to you, dear sister, and to all my other 
English correspondents, by the last ship; but I cannot 
forbear to write again, though perhaps my letter may 
lie upon my hands these two months. To confess the 
truth, my head is so full of my entertainment yester- 
day that ’tis absolutely necessary for my own repose 
to give it some vent. Without further preface, I will 
then begin my story. 

I was invited to dine with the grand vizier's lady, 
and it was with a great deal of pleasure I prepared 
myself for an entertainment which was never before 
given to any Christian. I thought I should very 
little satisfy her curiosity—which, I did not doubt, 
was a considerable motive to the invitation—by 
going in a dress she was used to see, and therefore 
dressed myself in the court habit of Vienna, which 
is much more magnificent than ours. 

I went in a Turkish coach, only attended by my 
woman that held up my train and the Greek lady 
who was my interpretress. I was met at the court 
door by the chief slave, who conducted me through 
several rooms, in the innermost of which I found 
the lady sitting on her sofa. She advanced to meet 
me, and presented me to half a dozen of her friends 
with great civility. She seemed a very good-looking 
woman, near fifty years old. 

I was surprised to observe so little magnificence 
in her house, the furniture being all very moderate ; 
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and, except the habits and number of her slaves, 
nothing about her appeared expensive. She guessed 
at my thoughts, and told me she was no longer of 
an age to spend either her time or her money in 
superfluities; that her whole expense was charity, 
and her whole employment praying to God. There 
was no affectation in this speech—both she and her 
husband are entirely given up to devotion. He 
touches no bribes, notwithstanding the example of 
all his predecessors. He is so scrupulous on this 
point, he would not accept Mr. Wortley’s present 
till he had been assured over and over that it was 
a settled perquisite of his place at the entrance of 
every ambassador. 

She entertained me with all kinds of civility till 
dinner came in, which was served—one dish at a 
time—to a vast number, all finely dressed after their 
manner, which I don’t think so bad as you have 
perhaps heard it represented. The treat concluded 
with coffee and perfumes, which is a high mark of 
respect ; two slaves, kneeling, censed my hair, clothes, 
and handkerchief. After this ceremony, she com- 
manded her slaves to play and dance, which they 
did, with their guitars in their hands. And she ex- 
cused to me their want of skill, saying she took no 
care to accomplish them in that art. I returned her 
thanks, and soon after took my leave. 

I would have gone straight to my own house, but 
the Greek lady with me earnestly solicited me to 
visit the kiydya’s lady, saying he was the second 
officer in the empire, and ought, indeed, to be looked 
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upon as the first, the grand vizier having only the 
name, while he exercised the authority. 

All things here were with quite another air than 
at the grand vizier’s, and the very house confessed 
the difference between an old devotee and a young 
beauty. It was nicely clean and magnificent. I 
was led into a large room, or rather pavilion, built 
round with gilded sashes, which were most of them 
thrown up, and the trees planted near them gave an 
agreeable shade which hindered the sun from being 
troublesome. The jasmines and honeysuckles shed a 
soft perfume, increased by a white marble fountain 
playing sweet water in the lower part of the room, 
which fell into three or four basins with a pleasing 
sound. The room was painted with all sorts of 
flowers falling out of gilded baskets. 

On a sofa, raised three steps and covered with 
fine Persian carpets, sat the kiyaya’s lady, leaning 
on cushions of white satin, embroidered; and at her 
feet sat two young girls of twelve years old, lovely 
as angels, dressed perfectly rich and almost covered 
with jewels. But they were hardly seen near the 
fair Fatima—for that is her name—so much her 
beauty effaced everything I have seen, nay, all that 
has been called lovely either in England or Germany. 
I must own that I never saw anything so gloriously 
beautiful, nor can I recollect a face that would have 
been taken notice of near hers. 

She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their 
fashion, putting her hand to her heart with a sweet- 
ness full of majesty that no court breeding could ever 
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give. She ordered cushions to be given me, and took 
care to place me in the corner, which is the place of 
honour. I confess, though the Greek lady had before 
given me a great opinion of her beauty, I was so 
struck with admiration that I could not for some 
time speak to her, being wholly taken up with 
gazing. After my first surprise was over, I endeav- 
oured, by nicely examining her face, to find out some 
imperfection, without any fruit of my search but my 
being clearly convinced of the error of that vulgar 
notion—that a face exactly proportioned and perfectly 
beautiful would not be agreeable. 

Add to all this a behaviour so full of grace and 
sweetness, such easy motions, with an air so majestic, 
yet free from stiffness or affectation, that I am per- 
suaded could she be suddenly transported upon the 
most polite throne of Europe, nobody would think 
her other than a queen, though educated in a country 
we call barbarous. To say all in a word, our most 
celebrated English beauties would vanish near her. 

I think I have read somewhere that women always 
speak in rapture when they speak of beauty, and I 
cannot imagine why they should not be allowed to 
do so. I rather think it a virtue to be able to 
admire without any mixture of desire or envy. The 
gravest writers have spoken with great warmth of 
some celebrated pictures and statues. The workman- 
ship of Heaven certainly excels all our weak imita- 
tions, and, I think, has a much better claim to our 
praise. For my part, I am not ashamed to own that 
I took more pleasure in looking on the beauteous 
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Fatima than the finest piece of sculpture could have 
given me. 

She told me the two girls at her feet were her 
daughters, though she appeared too young to be their 
mother. Her fair maids were ranged below the sofa 
to the number of twenty, and put me in mind of the 
pictures of the ancient nymphs. She made them a 
sign to play and dance. Four of them immediately 
began to play some soft airs on instruments, between 
a lute and a guitar, which they accompanied with 
their voices, while the others danced by turns. 

When the dance was over, four fair slaves came 
into the room with the silver censers in their hands, 
and perfumed the air with amber, aloes-wood, and 
other scents. After this they served me coffee, upon 
their knees, in the finest Japan china. The lovely 
Fatima entertained me all this while in the most 
polite, agreeable manner, calling me often the beauti- 
ful sultana, and desiring my friendship with the 
best grace in the world, lamenting that she could 
not entertain me in my own language. 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a 
fine silver basket of embroidered handkerchiefs. She 
begged I would wear the richest for her sake, and 
gave the others to my woman and interpretress. 
When I retired, I could not help thinking that I had 
been some time in Mohammed’s paradise, so much 
was I charmed with what I had seen. I know not 
how the relation of it appears to you, but I wish it 
may give you part of my pleasure. 

Letter to the Countess of Mar, by Lapy Mary WortTLey Monracv. 
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34. THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all except their sun is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 


And where are they? and where art thou 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now, 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 
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The Isles of Greece. 


"Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush, for Greece a tear! 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush? Our fathers bled. 

Earth, render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three 

To make a new Thermopyle ! 


What, silent still, and silent all ? 
Ah no! the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one arise, we come, we come!” 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave ; 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl] with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these ! 
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It made Anacreon’s song divine ; 

He served—but served Polycrates : 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl] with Samian wine ! 
On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks 
The only hope of courage dwells: 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing save the waves and I 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine; 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine !—Bynon. 


} ot ot 
Give me the liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to 


utter freely, according to conscience, above all other liberties. 
—Multon.  - : 
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35- PRISONER IN LILLIPUT. 


I took up the two officers in my hands, put them 
first into my coat-pockets, and then into every other 
pocket about me, except my two fobs, and another 
secret pocket wherein I had some little necessaries 
that were of no consequence to any but myself. In 
one of my fobs there was a silver watch, and in the 
other a small quantity of gold in a purse. These 
gentlemen, having pens, ink, and paper about them, 
made an exact inventory of everything they saw; 
and, when they had done, desired I would set them 
down, that they might deliver it to the emperor. 
This inventory I afterwards translated into narra 
and it is word for word as follows :— 


Imprvmis, In the right coat-pocket of the great 
man-mountain, after the strictest search, we found 
only one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough 
to be a foot-cloth for your Majesty’s chief room of 
state. In the left pocket we saw a huge silver 
chest, with a cover of the same metal, which we, 
the searchers, were not able to lift. We desired it 
should be opened; and one of us stepping into it, 
found himself up to the knees in a sort of dust, some 
part whereof flying up to our faces, set us both 
a-sneezing for several times together. 

In his right waistcoat-pocket we found a prodi- 
gious bundle of white, thin substance, about the 
bigness of three men, tied with a strong cable, and 
marked with black figures, which we humbly con- 
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ceive to be writings, every letter almost half as 
large as the palm of our hands. In the left there 
was a sort of engine, from the back of which were 
extended twenty long poles, resembling the pali- 
sudoes before your Majesty’s court, wherewith, we 
conjecture, the man-mountain combs his head; for 
we did not always trouble him with questions, be- 
cause we found it a great difficulty to make him 
understand us. 

In the large pocket, on the right side of his 
middle cover, we saw a hollow pillar of iron, about 
the length of a man, fastened to a strong piece of 
timber larger than the pillar; and upon one side 
of the pillar were huge pieces of iron sticking out, 
cut into strange figures, which we knew not what 
to make of. In the left pocket, another engine of 
the same kind. 

In the smaller pocket on the right side were 
several round, flat pieces of white and red metal, of 
different bulk. Some of the white, which seemed to 
be silver, were so large and heavy that my comrade 
and I could hardly lift them. In the left pocket 
were two black pillars, irregularly shaped. We could 
not without difficulty reach the top of them as we 
stood at the bottom of his pocket. One of them was 
covered, and seemed all of a piece; but at the upper 
end of the other there appeared a white, round sub- 
stance, about twice the bigness of our heads. Within 
each of these was enclosed a prodigious plate of steel, 
which by our orders we obliged him to show us, 
because we apprehended they might be dangerous 
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engines. He took them out of their cases, and told 
us that in his own country his practice was to shave 
his beard with one of these, and cut his meat with 
the other. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter. 
These he called his fobs: they were two large slits 
cut into the tops of his middle cover, but squeezed 
close by the pressure of his body. Out of the right 
fob hung a great silver chain, with a wonderful 
kind of engine at the bottom. We directed him to 
draw out whatever was at the end of that chain, 
which appeared to be a globe, half silver and half 
of some transparent metal; for on the transparent 
side we saw certain strange figures circularly drawn, 
and thought we could touch them, till we found our 
fingers stopped by that lucid substance. 

He put this engine to our ears, which made an 
incessant noise, like that of a water-mill; and we 
conjecture it is either some unknown animal or the 
god that he worships; but we are more inclined 
to the latter opinion, because he assured us (if we 
understand him right, for he expressed himself very 
imperfectly) that he seldom did anything without 
consulting it. He called it his oracle, and said it 
pointed out the time for every action of his life. 

From the left fob he took out a net almost large 
enough for a fisherman, but contrived to open and 
shut like a purse. We found therein several massy 
pieces of yellow metal, which, if they be real gold, 
must be of immense value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your Majesty's com- 
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mands, diligently searched all his pockets, we observed 
a girdle about his waist made of the hide of some 
prodigious animal, from which on the left side hung 
a sword of the length of five men, and on the right 
a bag or pouch divided into two cells, each cell ca- 
pable of holding three of your Majesty’s subjects. In 
one of these cells were several globes or balls of a 
most ponderous metal, about the bigness of our heads; 
the other cell contained a heap of certain black grains, 
but of no great bulk or weight, for we could hold 
above fifty of them in the palms of our hands. 

This is an exact inventory of what we found about 
the body of the man-mountain, who used us with 
great civility, and due respect to your Majesty’s com- 
mission. 

Signed and sealed on the fourth day of the eighty- 
ninth moon of your Majesty’s auspicious reign. 


CLEFRIN FRELOCK. 
MaRsSI FRELOCK. 


When this inventory was read over to the emperor, 
he directed me, although in very gentle terms, to de- 
liver up the several particulars. He first called for 
my scimitar, which I took out, scabbard and all. In 
the meantime he ordered three thousand of the choicest 
troops (who then attended him) to surround meat a 
distance, with their bows and arrows just ready to 
discharge; but I did not observe it, for mine eyes 
were wholly fixed on his Majesty. He then desired 
me to draw my scimitar, which, although it had got 
some rust by the sea-water, was in most parts exceed- 
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ingly bright. I did so, and immediately all the troops 
gave a shout between terror and surprise; for the 
sun shone clear, and the reflection dazzled their eyes 
as I waved the scimitar to and fro in my hand. His 
Majesty, who is a most magnanimous prince, was less 
daunted than I could expect: he ordered me to return 
it into the scabbard, and cast it on the ground as 
gently as I could, about six feet from the end of my 
chain. 

The next thing he demanded was one of the 
hollow iron pillars, by which he meant my pocket 
pistols. I drew it out, and at his desire, as well as 
I could, expressed to him the use of it; and charging 
it only with powder, which, by the closeness of my 
pouch, happened to escape wetting in the sea (an in- 
convenience against which all prudent mariners take 
special care to provide), I first cautioned the emperor 
not to be afraid, and then I let it off in the air. The 
astonishment here was much greater than at the sight 
of the scimitar. Hundreds fell down as if they had 
been struck dead; and even the emperor, although he 
stood his ground, could not recover himself for some 
time. 

I delivered up both my pistols in the same manner 
as I had done my scimitar, and then my pouch of 
powder and bullets, begging him that the former 
might be kept from fire, for it would kindle with 
the slightest spark, and blow up his imperial palace 
into the air. I likewise delivered up my watch, 
which the emperor was very curious to see, and 
commanded two of his tallest yeomen of the guards 
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to bear it on a pole upon their shoulders, as dray- 
men in England do a barrel of ale. He was amazed 
at the continual noise it made, and the motion of 
the minute-hand, which he could easily discern, for 
their sight is much more acute than ours. He asked 
the opinions of his learned men about it, which were 
various and remote, as the reader may well imagine 
without my repeating; although, indeed, I could not 
very perfectly understand them. I then gave up my 
silver and copper money, my purse, with nine large 
pieces of gold and some smaller ones; my knife and 
razor, my comb and silver snuff-box, my handkerchief 
and journal-book. My scimitar, pistols, and pouch 
were conveyed in carriages to his Majesty’s stores, 
but the rest of my goods were returned to me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private pocket, 
which escaped their search, wherein there were a pair 
of spectacles (which I sometimes use for the weakness 
of mine eyes), a pocket perspective, and some other 
little conveniences; which, being of no consequence 
to the emperor, I did not think myself bound in 
honour to discover, and I apprehended they might 
be lost or spoiled if I ventured them out of my 


possession. 
From “ Gulliver's Travels,” by DEAN SWIFT. 


+ + ay 


Men are but children of a larger growth ; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
And full as craving, too, and full as vain. 


Dryden. 
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36. LIFE IN BROBDINGNAG. 


The queen, who often used to hear me talk of my 
sea voyages, and took all occasions to divert me when 
I was melancholy, asked me whether I understood 
how to handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little 
exercise of rowing might not be convenient for my 
health. I answered that I understood both very well ; 
for although my proper employment had been to 
be surgeon or doctor to the ship, yet often upon a 
pinch I was forced to work like a common mariner. 
But I could not see how this could be done in their 
country, where the smallest wherry was equal to a 
firstrate man-of-war among us, and such a boat as I 
could manage would never live in any of their rivers. 
Her Majesty said if I would contrive a boat, her own 
joiner should make it, and she would provide a place 
for me to sail in. 

The fellow was an ingenious workman, and by 
my instructions in ten days finished a pleasure-boat, 
with all its tackling, able conveniently to hold 
eight Europeans. When it was finished, the queen 
was so delighted that she ran with it in her lap 
to the king, who ordered it to be put in a cistern 
full of water, with me in it, by way of trial, where 
I could not manage my two sculls, or little oars, 
for want of room. But the queen had before con- 
trived another project. She ordered the joiner to 
make a wooden trough of three hundred feet long, 
fifty broad, and eight deep, which, being well pitched 
to prevent leaking, was placed on the floor along the 
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wall in an outer room of the palace. It had a tap 
near the bottom to let out the water when it began 
to grow stale, and two servants could easily fill it in 
half an hour. 

Here I often used to row for my own diversion, 
as well as that of the queen and her ladies, who 
thought themselves well entertained with my skill 
and agility. Sometimes I would put up my sail, 
and then my business was only to steer, while the 
ladies gave me a gale with their fans; and when | 
they were weary, some of their pages would blow 
my sail forward with their breath, while I showed 
my art by steering starboard or larboard as I 
pleased. When I had done, Glumdalclitch always 
carried back my boat into her closet, and hung it 
on a nail to dry. 

In this exercise I once met with an accident, which 
had like to have cost me my life; for one of the 
pages having put my boat into the trough, the 
governess who attended Glumdalclitch very officiously 
lifted me up to place me in the boat. But I hap- 
pened to slip through her fingers, and should in- 
fallibly have fallen down forty feet upon the floor, if, 
by the luckiest chance in the world, I had not been 
stopped by a pin that stuck in the good gentle- 
woman’s dress. The head of the pin caught in my 
clothing, and thus I was held in the air till Glumdal- 
clitch ran to my relief. 

Another time one of the servants, whose office it 
was to fill my trough every third day with fresh 
water, was so careless as to let a huge frog (not 
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perceiving it) slip out of his pail. The frog lay 
concealed till I was put into my boat; but then, 
seeing a resting-place, climbed up, and made it lean 
so much on one side that I was forced to balance it 
with all my weight on the other, to prevent over- 
turning. When the frog was got in, it hopped at 
once half the length of the boat, and then over my 
head, backwards and forwards, daubing my face and 
clothes with its odious slime. The largeness of its 
features made it appear the most deformed animal 
that can be conceived. However, I desired Glumdal- 
clitch to let me deal with it alone. I banged it a 
good while with one of my sculls, and at last forced 
it to leap out of the boat. 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that 
kingdom was from a monkey, who belonged to one 
of the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had 
locked me up in her closet, while she went some- 
where upon business or a visit. The weather being 
very warm, the closet window was left open, as well 
as the windows and the door of my bigger box in 
which I usually lived, because of its largeness and con- 
veniency. As I sat quietly meditating at my table, 
I heard something bounce in at the closet window, 
and skip about from one side to the other; whereat, 
although I was much alarmed, yet I ventured to look 
out, but not stirring from my seat, and then I saw 
this frolicsome animal frisking and leaping up and 
down, till at last he came to my box, which he seemed 
to view with great pleasure and curiosity, peeping in 
at the door and every window. 
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I retreated to the farther corner of my room or 
box; but the monkey, looking in at every side, 
put me into such a fright that I wanted presence 
of mind to conceal myself under the bed, as I 
might easily have done. After some time spent in 
peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at last espied 
me, and reaching one of his paws in at the door, as 
a cat does when she plays with a mouse, although 
I often shifted places to avoid him, he at length 
seized the lappet of my coat (which, being made 
of that country silk, was very thick and strong), 
and dragged me out. 

He took me up in his right fore foot and held 
me as a nurse does a child, just as I have seen 
the same sort of creature do with a kitten in 
Europe ; and when I offered to struggle, he squeezed 
me so hard that I thought it more prudent to 
submit. I have good reason to believe that he 
took me for a young one of his own species, by 
his often stroking my face very gently with his 
other paw. 

In these diversions he was interrupted by a noise 
at the closet-door, as if somebody were opening it; 
whereupon he suddenly leaped up to the window at 
which he had come in, and thence upon the leads 
and gutters, walking upon three legs, and holding 
me in the fourth, till he clambered up to a roof 
next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch give a shriek 
at the moment he was carrying me out. The poor 
girl was almost distracted. That quarter of the 
palace was all in an uproar: the servants ran for 
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ladders; the monkey was seen by hundreds in the 
court sitting upon the ridge of a _ building, hold- 
ing me like a baby in one of his fore paws, 
whereat many of the rabble below could not for- 
bear laughing; neither do I think they justly 
ought to be blamed, for without question the sight 
was ridiculous enough to everybody but myself. 
Some of the people threw up stones, hoping to 
drive the monkey down; but this was strictly for- 
bidden, or else very probably my brains had been 
dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted by 
several men; which the monkey observing, and find- 
ing himself almost encompassed, not being able to 
make speed enough with his three legs, let me drop 
on a ridge-tile, and made his escape. Here I sat 
for some time, five hundred yards from the ground, 
expecting every moment to be blown down by the 
wind, or to fall by my own giddiness, and come 
tumbling over and over from the ridge to the 
eaves; but an honest lad, one of my nurse’s foot- 
men, climbed up, and putting me into his pocket, 


brought me down safe. 
From ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,” by DEAN Swirt. 


+ ay "i 


This is a traveller, sir, knows men 
And manners, and has ploughed up sea so far, 
Till both the poles have knocked ; has seen the sun 
Take coach, and can distinguish the colour 
Of his horses, and their kinds. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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THE KING OF THE CROCODILES. 


“Now, woman, why without your veil ? 
And wherefore do you look so pale ? 
And, woman, why do you groan so sadly, 
And wherefore beat your bosom madly ?” 


‘Oh, I have lost my darling boy, 
In whom my soul had all its joy ; 
And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 
And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 


“Oh, I have lost my darling child, 
And that’s the loss that makes me wild ; 
He stooped by the river down to drink, 
And there was a crocodile by the brink. 


“He did not venture in to swim, 
He only stooped to drink at the brim ; 
But under the reeds the crocodile lay, 
And struck with his tail and swept him away. 


“Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way ; 
And me to the Reed Island bring, 
For I will go to the Crocodile King. 


“ He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 
Proud as the Turk at Constantinople ; 
No ruins of his great city remain ; 
The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 


“Like a dervise there he passes his days, 
Turns up his eyes, and fasts and prays ; 
And being grown pious and meek and mild, 
He now never eats man, woman, or child. 


(1,114) 
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‘The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 
He has no tail to strike and slay, 
But he has ears to hear what I say. 


‘‘ And to the king I will complain 
How my poor child was wickedly slain ; 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shall have the murderer’s blood.” 


The man replied, ‘‘ No, woman, no ; 
To the Island of Reeds I will not go ; 
I would not for any worldly thing 
See the face of the Crocodile King. 


“Then lend me now your little boat, 
And I will down the river float ; 
I tell thee that no worldly thing 
Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 


‘The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And therefore will give me blood for blood ; 
Being so mighty and so just, 
He can revenge me, he will, and he must.” 


The woman she leaped into the boat, 

And down the river alone did she float, 

And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 


The King of the Crocodiles there was seen ; 
He sat upon the eggs of the queen, 

And all around, a numerous rout, 

The young prince crocodiles crawled about. 


The woman shook every limb with fear 
As she to the Crocodile King came near ; 
For never a man, without fear and awe, 
The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw. 
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She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, ‘O king, have pity on me! 
For I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild. 


** A crocodile ate him for his food : 
Now let me have the murderer’s blood ; 
Let me have vengeance for my boy— 
The only thing that can give me joy. 


“ I know that you, sire, never do wrong, 
You have no tail so stiff and strong, 
You have no tail to strike and slay, 
But you have ears to hear what I say.” 


“You have done well,” the king replies, 
And fixed on her his little eyes ; 

“ Good woman, yes, you have done right, 
But you have not described me quite. 


‘“ T have no tail to strike and slay, 
And I have ears to hear what you say ; 
I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee.” 


Wicked the word and bootless the boast, 
As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost ; 
And proper reward of tyrannical might, 

He showed his teeth, but he missed his bite. 


‘“ A meal of me!” the woman cried, 
Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside ; 
She took him his fore legs and hind between, 
And trundled him off the eggs of the queen. 


To revenge herself then she did not fail— 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail ; 
But well for the woman was it the while 

That the queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 
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Two crocodile princes, as they played on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand, 
Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other, 
And made each prince crocodile choke his brother. 


And when she had trussed three couple this way, 
She carried them off and hastened away, 

And plying her oars with might and main, 
Crossed the river, and got to the shore again. 


When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scattered around, 
And that six young princes, darlings all, 

Were missing ; for none of them answered her call. 


Then many a not very pleasant thing 
Passed between her and the Crocodile King. 
“Is this your care of the nest?” cried she. 
‘“‘ It comes of your gadding abroad,” said he. 


The queen had the better in this dispute, 

And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute ; 
While a terrible peal in his ears she rung, 

For the queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 


In woeful patience he let her rail, 

Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 
And knowing that all the words which were spoken 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 


The woman, meantime, was very well pleased— 
She had saved her life, and her heart was eased ; 
The justice she asked in vain for her son 

She had taken herself, and six for one. 


“ Mash-Allah !” her neighbours exclaimed in delight. 
She gave them a funeral supper that night, 
Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 
And young prince crocodiles delicate meat. 
SOUTHEY. » 
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38. TRUE COURAGE. 


Fortitude is the guard and support of the other 
virtues, and without courage a man will scarce keep 
steady to his duty, and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. Courage that makes us bear up against 
dangers that we fear and evils that we feel is of 
great use in an estate, as ours is in this life, exposed 
to assaults on all hands, and therefore it is very 
advisable to get children into this armour as early as 
we can. 

Natural temper, I confess, does here a great deal ; 
but even where that is defective, and the heart is in 
itself weak and timorous, it may, by a right man- 
agement, be brought to a better resolution. What 
is to be done to prevent breaking children’s spirits 
by frightful apprehensions instilled into them when 
young, or bemoaning themselves under every little 
suffering, I have already taken notice: how to harden 
their tempers and raise their courage, if we find them 
too much subject to fear, is further to be con- 
sidered. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a 
man’s self, and an undisturbed doing his duty what- 
ever evil besets or danger lies in his way. This 
there are so few men attain to that we are not to 
expect it from children. But yet something may be 
done, and a wise conduct by insensible degrees may 
carry them further than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them whilst they 
are young is the reason, perhaps, why there are so 
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few that have this virtue in its full latitude when 
they are men. I should not say this in a nation so 
naturally brave as ours is, did I think that true 
fortitude required nothing but courage in the field, 
and a contempt of life in the face of an enemy. 
This, I confess, is not the least part of it, nor can be 
denied the laurels and honours always justly due to 
the valour of those who venture their lives for their 
country. 

But yet this is not all. Dangers attack us in 
other places besides the field of battle, and though 
death be the king of terrors, yet pain, disgrace, and 
poverty have frightful looks, able to discompose most 
men whom they seem ready to seize on; and there 
are those who contemn some of these, and yet are 
heartily frighted with the other. True fortitude is 
prepared for dangers of all kinds, and unmoved what- 
soever evil it be that threatens. I do not mean 
unmoved with any fear at all. Where danger shows 
itself, apprehension cannot, without stupidity, be 
wanting; where danger is, sense of danger should be; 
and so much fear should keep us awake, and excite 
our attention, industry, and vigour, but not disturb 
the calm use of our reason, nor hinder the execution 
of what that dictates. 

The first step to get this noble and manly steadi- 
ness is what I have above mentioned—carefully to 
keep children from frights of all kinds when they are 
young. Let not any fearful apprehensions be talked 
into them, nor terrible objects surprise them. This 
often so shatters and discomposes the spirits that 
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they never recover it again; but during their whole 
life, upon the first suggestion or appearance of any 
terrifying idea, are scattered and confounded, the 
body is enervated and the mind disturbed, and the 
man scarce himself, or capable of any composed or 
rational action. Instances of such who in a weak, 
timorous mind have borne, all their whole lives 
through, the effects of a fright when they were 
young are everywhere to be seen, and therefore as 
much as may be to be prevented. 

The next thing is, by gentle degrees, to accustom 
children to those things they are too much afraid 
of. But here great caution is to be used that you 
do not make too much haste, nor attempt this cure © 
too early, for fear lest you increase the mischief 
instead of remedying it. Little ones in arms may 
be easily kept out of the way of terrifying objects, 
and till they can talk and understand what is said 
to them, are scarce capable of that reasoning and 
discourse which should be used to let them know 
there is no harm in those frightful objects which 
we would make them familiar with, and do, to that 
purpose, by gentle degrees, bring nearer and nearer 
to them. But yet if it should happen that infants 
should have taken offence at anything which cannot 
be easily kept out of their way, and that they show 
marks of terror as often as it comes in sight, all 
the allays of fright, by diverting their thoughts or 
mixing pleasant and agreeable appearances with it, 
must be used till it be grown familiar and inoffensive 
to them, 
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The only thing we naturally are afraid of is 
pain or loss of pleasure; and because these are 
not annexed to any shape, colour, or size of visible 
objects, we are frighted with none of them till 
either we have felt pain from them, or have notions 
put into us that they will do us harm. The pleasant 
brightness and lustre of flame and fire so delights 
children that at first they always desire to be han- 
dling of it; but when constant experience has con- 
vinced them, by the exquisite pain it has put them 
to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it, and carefully avoid it. This being 
the ground of fear, ‘tis not hard to find whence it 
arises, and how it is to be cured in all mistaken 
objects of terror. And when the mind is confirmed 
against them, and has got a mastery over itself 
and its usual fears in lighter occasions, it is good 
preparation to meet more real dangers. 

Your child shrieks and runs away at the sight of a 
frog; let another catch it and lay it down at a good 
distance from him. At first accustom him to look 
upon it, and when he can do that, then to come nearer 
to it and see it leap without emotion, then to touch it 
lightly when it is held fast in another’s hand, and so 
on till he can come to handle it as confidently as a 
butterfly or a sparrow. By the same way any other 
vain terrors may be removed, if care be taken that 
you go not too fast, and push not the child on toa 
new degree of assurance till he be thoroughly con- 
firmed in the former. And thus the young soldier is 
to be trained on to the warfare of life, wherein care 
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is to be taken that more things be not represented as 
dangerous than really are so, and then that whatever 
you observe him to be more frighted at than he 
should, you be sure to lead him on to by insensible 
degrees, till he, at last quitting his fears, masters the 
difficulty and comes off with applause. Successes of 
this kind, often repeated, will make him find that 
evils are not always so certain or so great as our 
fears represent them, and that the way to avoid them 
is not to run away, or be discomposed, dejected, and 
deterred by fear, where either our credit or duty 
requires us to go on. Tei: 


39- ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide,— 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts. Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 


They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
MILTon. 
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40. A ROMAN VICTORY. 


When Tigranes showed on the top of Mount Taurus, 
and they might plainly see his whole army from the 
city, and himself also might easily discern Lucullus’s 
army that besieged Tigranocerta, the barbarous people 
that were within the city were so glad of this sight 
that they made wonderful shouts of joy and great 
clapping of hands, threatening the Romans from their 
walls, and showing them the army of the Armenians. 

Lucullus in the meantime sat in council to con- 
sider what was to be done; wherein some were of 
opinion that he should raise his siege, and go with 
his whole army undivided against Tigranes. But 
others liked not that he should leave so great a num- 
ber of enemies at his back, neither that he should 
raise his siege. Lucullus made them answer that 
neither of them did counsel him well, but both 
together did counsel him right. Whereupon he 
divided his army, and left Murena at the siege of 
Tigranocerta with six thousand men; and he with 
four-and-twenty cohorts (in the which were not above 
ten thousand armed footmen) and all his horsemen, 
with a thousand bowmen and slingers or thereabouts, 
went towards Tigranes, and camped in a goodly broad 
field by the river’s side. 

The Romans seemed but a handful to Tigranes’s 
camp, so that for a while Tigranes’s parasites made 
but a May game of them to sport withal. For some 
mocked them to scorn, others drew lots and played 
away their part of the spoils, as if they had already 
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won the field; and every one of the kings and 
captains came and offered themselves to Tigranes, 
and besought him every man for himself that he 
would give him the honour alone to lead this battle, 
and that it would please him to sit by in some place 
and see the sport. Tigranes then, because he would 
show that he could be as pleasant as the rest, spake 
a thing known to every man. “If they come as 
ambassadors,” quoth he, “they are very many; but 
if they come as enemies, they be but few.” 

And thus they played upon the Romans, and took 
their pleasure of them at that time; but the next 
morning by break of day Lucullus brought all his 
men armed into the field, and put them in order of 
battle. Now the camp of the barbarous people lay 
on the other side of the river toward the east, and 
by chance the stream of the river turned suddenly 
towards the west, where there was a better ford to 
pass over. Wherefore Lucullus marching with his 
army by the river’s side, following the stream to meet 
with some ford, casting to get over, Tigranes thought 
he had marched away, and called for Taxiles, and 
said unto him, laughing, “ Dost thou see, Taxiles, those 
goodly Roman legions, whom thou praisest to be men 
so invincible, how they fly away now ?” 

Taxiles answered the king, “I would your good 
fortune, O king, might work some miracle this day, for 
doubtless it were a strange thing that the Romans 
should fly. They are not wont to wear their brave 
coats and furniture upon their armour when they 
mean only but to march in the fields; neither do they 
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earry their shields and targets uncased, nor their 
burganets bare on their heads, as they do at present, 
having thrown away their leather cases and coverings. 
But out of doubt, this goodly furniture we see so bright 
and glistering in our faces is a manifest sign that 
they intend to fight, and that they march towards us.” 

Taxiles had no sooner spoken these words but 
Lucullus, in the view of his enemies, made his ensign- 
bearer turn suddenly that carried the first eagle, and 
the bands took their places to pass the river in order 
of battle. Then Tigranes came to himself, as out of 
drunkenness, and cried out aloud twice or thrice, 
“Come they then to us?” But then was there no 
smal] stir and tumult to put such a world of people 
into battle. The King Tigranes himself undertook to 
lead the middle battle, gave the left wing unto the 
King of the Adiabenians, and the right unto the King 
of the Medes—in the which were the most part of 
the complete armed men, who made the first front of 
all the battle. 

But as Lucullus was ready to pass the river, there 
were certain of his captains that came unto him, to 
wish him to take heed that he fought not that day, 
because it was one of those which the Romans 
thought unfortunate, and call them black; for upon 
one of those days one Caepio was overthrown in a 
set battle with all his army by the Cimbrians. But 
Lucullus gave them a pretty answer again, which is 
not forgotten to this day. “I will make this a happy 
day,” said he, “for the Romans.” 

And so with those words encouraging his men, 
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he passed over the river, and went himself the fore- 
most man, and marched directly towards his enemy 
holding his sword drawn in his hand, to let his men 
understand that they must suddenly join with their 
enemies, and fight at the sword’s point, that were not 
acquainted to fight but afar off with shot and slings, 
and that he would so quickly win the distance of 
ground they had to march ere they could join that 
they should have no leisure to shoot. 

And furthermore, perceiving that the strength of 
their men-of-arms (whereof they made so great 
account) was ranged in battle under a hill, the top 
whereof was very plain and even, and the way up 
the hill not passing four furlongs’ travel, and not very 
hard nor steep to climb, he sent thither certain horse- 
men of the Thracians and Gauls which he had in 
pay, and commanded them to give a charge on the 
flank to disorder them, and essay to cut their lances 
with their swords. For all the strength of these men- 
of-arms consisteth in their lances, and they can do 
nothing for themselves nor against their enemies, they 
are so heavily armed and laden; so as it seemeth 
they are locked up in their armour as in an iron 
prison. And he himself, therewithal taking two en- 
signs of footmen, strove also to gain the top of the 
hill, his soldiers following him hard at the heels with 
a notable courage. 

When he had gotten up to the top, he stayed a 
little in the highest place he could find, and then cried 
out with a loud voice: “O companions, the victory is 
ours.” And as he spake these words, he led them 
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against these men-of-arms, commanding them they 
should not meddle with throwing of their darts, but 
taking their swords in their hands, they should strike 
at their legs, because they have no other parts of 
their bodies naked. Howbeit there was no need of 
such fight, for they tarried not the Romans, but with 
great crying out turned their horse heads immediately, 
and ran cowardly through the midst of the bands 
of their footmen, before they had stricken a stroke. 
And thus were so many thousands of men broken 
without any stroke stricken, or any man hurt, or 
one drop of blood seen to be spilt. But the great 
slaughter was when they began to fly, or, to say 
better, when they thought to fly; for they could not 
fly, they ran so one upon another’s necks by reason of 
the marvellous length and breadth of their battles. 

Tigranes was one of the first that dislodged with a 
small company, and seeing his son running the same 
fortune, flying as himself did, took off his diadem or 
royal band from his head, and gave it to him weeping, 
commanding him to save himself as well as he could 
by some other way. But the prince durst not put 
it on his head, but gave it to one of his trusty serv- 
ants to keep, who by chance was taken and brought 
unto Lucullus; so that amongst the other spoil and 
prisoners there was taken Tigranes’s diadem. It is 
thought that there were slain at this overthrow above 
one hundred thousand footmen, and very few of all 
the horsemen saved. On the Romans’ side there were 
about a hundred hurt and five slain. 


From North's Translation of PLUTAROH’s “‘ Lives.” 
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41. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever were still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 


Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
ByYRon. 


ay oy + 


Take some quiet, sober moment of life, and add together 
the two ideas of pride and man; behold him, creature of a 
span high, stalking through infinite space in all the grandeur 
of littleness...... Pride is not the heritage of man; humility 
should dwell with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and 
imperfection.—Sydney Smith. 

(1,114) 11 
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42. MAILDUN’S ESCAPE. 


The next island they reached was very large. On 
one side rose a lofty, smooth, heath-clad mountain, 
and all the rest of the island was a grassy plain. 
Near the seashore stood a great high palace, adorned 
with carvings and precious stones, and strongly forti- 
fied with a high rampart all round. After landing, 
they went towards the palace, and sat to rest on the 
bench before the gateway leading through the outer 
rampart; and looking in through the open door 
they saw a number of beautiful young maidens in 
the court. 

After they had sat for some time, a rider appeared 
at a distance coming swiftly towards the palace, and 
on a near approach the travellers perceived that it 
was a lady, young and beautiful and richly dressed. 
She wore a blue, rustling silk head-dress, a silver- 
fringed purple cloak hung from her shoulders, her 
gloves were embroidered with gold thread, and her 
feet were laced becomingly in close-fitting scarlet 
sandals. One of the maidens came out and held her 
horse while she dismounted and entered the palace; 
and soon after she had gone in, another of the 
maidens came towards Maildun and his companions 
and said,— 

“You are welcome to this island. Come into the 
palace; the queen has sent me to invite you, and is 
waiting to receive you.” 

They followed the maiden into the palace, and the 
queen bade them welcome, and received them kindly. 
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Then leading them into a large hall, in which a 
plentiful dinner was laid out, she bade them sit down 
and eat. 

A dish of choice food and a crystal goblet of wine 
were placed before Maildun; while a single dish and 
a single drinking-bowl, with a triple quantity of 
meat and drink, were laid before each three of his 
companions. And having eaten and drunk till they 
were satisfied, they went to sleep on soft couches till 
morning. Next day the queen addressed Maildun 
and his companions,— 

“Stay now in this country, and do not go 
a-wandering any longer over the wide ocean from 
island to island. Old age and sickness shall never 
come upon you, but you shall be always as young 
as you are at present, and you shall live for ever a 
life of ease and pleasure.” 

“Tell us,” said Maildun, “how you pass your life 
here.” 

“That is no hard matter,’ answered the queen. 
“The good king who formerly ruled over this island 
was my husband, and these fair maidens that you 
see are our children. He died after a long reign, 
and as he left no son, I now reign, the sole ruler of 
the island. And every day I go to the Great Plain, 
to administer justice and to decide causes among my 
people.” 

“Wilt thou go from us to-day ?” asked Maildun. 

“T must needs go even now,” she replied, “to give 
judgments among the people; but as to you, you will 
all stay in this house till I return in the evening, 
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and you need not trouble yourselves with any labour 
or care.” 

They remained in that island during the three 
months of winter. And these three months appeared 
to Maildun’s companions as long as three years, for 
they began to have an earnest desire to return to 
their native land. At the end of that time one of 
them said to Maildun,— 

“We have been a long time here; why do we not 
return to our own country ?” 

“What you say is neither good nor sensible,” 
answered Maildun, “for we shall not find in our own 
country anything better than we have here.” 

But this did not satisfy his companions, and they 
began to murmur loudly. “It is quite clear,’ said 
they, “that Maildun loves the queen of this island, 
and as this is so, let him stay here; but as for us, we 
will return to our own country.” 

Maildun, however, would not consent to remain 
after them, and he told them that he would go with 
them. 

Now, on a certain day not long after this con- 
versation, aS soon as the queen had gone to the 
Great Plain to administer justice, according to her 
daily custom, they got their curragh ready and put 
out to sea. They had not gone very far from 
land when the queen came riding towards the shore, 
and seeing how matters stood, she went into the 
palace, and soon returned with a ball of thread in 
her hand. 

Walking down to the water's edge, she flung the ball 
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after the curragh, but held the end of the thread in her 
hand. Maildun caught the ball as it was passing, and 
it clung to his hand; and the queen, gently pulling 
the thread towards her, drew back the curragh to the 
very spot from which they had started in the little 
harbour. And when they had landed, she made them 
promise that if ever this happened again some one 
should always stand up in the boat and catch the 
ball. 

The voyagers abode on the island, much against 
their will, for nine months longer. For every time 
they attempted to escape, the queen brought them 
back by means of the clew, as she had done at first, 
Maildun always catching the ball. 

At the end of the nine months the men held council, 
and this is what they said,— 

“We know now that Maildun does not wish to 
leave the island; for he loves this queen very much, 
and he catches the ball whenever we try to escape, 
in order that we may be brought back to the 
palace.” 

Maildun replied, “ Let some one else attend to the 
ball next time, and let us try whether it will cling to 
his hand.” 

They agreed to this, and watching their oppor- 
tunity, they again put off towards the open sea. The 
queen arrived, as usual, before they had gone very far, 
and flung the ball after them as before. Another 
man of the crew caught it, and it clung as firmly to 
his hand as to Maildun’s, and the queen began to 
draw the curragh towards the shore. But Diuran, 
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drawing his sword, cut off the man’s hand, which 
fell with the ball into the sea; and the men gladly 
plying their oars, the curragh resumed her outward 
voyage. 

When the queen saw this she began to weep and 
lament, wringing her hands and tearing her hair with 
grief; and her maidens also began to weep and cry 
aloud, and clap their hands, so that the whole palace 
was full of grief and lamentation. But none the less 
did the men bend to their oars, and the curragh 
sailed away, and it was in this manner that the 
voyagers made their escape from the island. 


From “‘ Old Celtic Romances,” by P. W. Joyce. 





43. THE BALLAD OF THE BOAT. 


The stream was smooth as glass; we said, “ Arise and let’s 
away :” 

The siren sang beside the boat that in the rushes lay ; 

And spread the sail and strong the oar, we gaily took our 
way. 

When shall the sandy bar be crossed? when shall we find 
the bay ? 


The broadening flood swells slowly out o’er cattle-dotted 
plains, 

The stream is strong and turbulent, and dark with heavy 
rains ; 

The labourer looks up to see our shallop speed away. 

When shall the sandy bar be crossed? when shall we find 
the bay ? 
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Now are the clouds like fiery shrouds; the sun superbly 
large, 

Slow as an oak to woodman’s stroke, sinks flaming at their 
marge. 

The waves are bright with mirrored light as jacinths on our 
way. 

When shall the sandy bar be crossed? when shall we find 
the bay ? 


The moon is high up in the sky, and now no more we see 

The spreading river’s either bank, and surging distantly 

There booms a sullen thunder as of breakers far away. 

Now shall the sandy bar be crossed! now shall we find the 
bay ! 


- The sea-gull shrieks high overhead, and dimly to our sight 

The moonlit crests of foaming waves gleam towering through 
the night. 

We'll steal upon the mermaid soon, and start her from her 
lay, 

When once the sandy bar is crossed, and we are in the bay. 


What rises white and awful as a shroud-enfolded ghost ? 
What roar of rampant tumult bursts in clangour on the 


coast? — 

Pull back! pull back! the raging flood sweeps every oar 
away. 

O stream, is this thy bar of sand? O boat, is this the bay ? 


R. GARNETT. 


. + + 


Among ships, the fisher-boat, corresponding to the cottage 
on the land (only far more sublime than a cottage can ever 
be), is, on the whole, the thing most venerable. I doubt if 
ever academic grove were half so fit for profitable meditation 
as the little strip of shingle between two black, steep, over- 
hanging sides of stranded fishing-boats.— Ruskin. 
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44. THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 1782. 


In 1779 the fortress of Gibraltar, situate on a 
high rock, and in a position excellently calculated 
for the support of the English fleets and trade in 
the Mediterranean, was attacked by the Spaniards, 
from whom it had been captured by Sir George Rooke 
in 1704. General Eliot had the command of the 
British, whose garrison was rather more than five 
thousand, and he performed his duty admirably. The 
operations of the Spaniards were at first confined to 
a blockade, with the purpose of preventing supplies 
of provisions being brought in. They succeeded in 
raising the price of food within the town. Veal, 
mutton, and beef were eight times as dear as usual, 
fowls were eighteen shillings a couple, ducks a guinea, 
and other things in proportion ; but in January 1780 
Admiral Rodney gained two victories over the Spanish 
fleets, and relieved the garrison. 

As soon as Rodney departed, the blockade was 
renewed, and on the night of June 6 an attempt 
was made to set fire to the storehouses and ship- 
ping by sending ten fire-ships into the bay. The 
design, however, was frustrated by the courage and 
fortitude of the British seamen, who manned their 
boats, grappled the fire-ships, and towed them out 
of reach of the vessels. The greatest annoyance 
which the garrison suffered was from the Spanish 
gunboats, carrying 26-pounders, and manned by forty 
or fifty men, with fifteen oars on a side. 

The blockade was successfully continued, and the 
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garrison cut off from supplies they had derived from 
Africa, and from vegetables planted in a small plot 
of ground called the neutral ground, between the 
Spanish territory and the range of the batteries of 
Gibraltar. The constant use of salted provisions caused 
a complaint called the scurvy, by which wounds and 
fractures of bones were opened afresh, and many a 
stout fellow was rendered useless. Some remedy, 
however, was obtained for these miseries by the 
seizing of a small vessel laden with oranges and 
lemons. In the middle of February 1781, the bakers 
left off work for want of flour, and the salted food 
was dealt out from the public stores in diminished 
quantity. In April, another relief came from England, 
and after great difficulties from the enemy’s gun- 
boats, which were too small to be well shot at, too 
numerous to be neglected, and too active to be over- 
taken, the supply was thrown into the town. 

The Spanish Government, irritated at these reliefs, 
determined on an active assault; and this began by a 
general bombardment which lasted three weeks, and 
during which from four to five thousand shots and 
shells were thrown into the fortress every twenty- 
four hours. The buildings were much shattered, and 
as the accommodation of the garrison was of greater 
consequence than that of the townsmen, these were 
reduced to distress. Such, therefore, as chose to go 
were sent away. By-and-by this bombardment was 
relaxed, but did not cease, and on November 27 the 
garrison, in a sally, destroyed the enemy’s works, 
blew up their magazines, and spiked their guns. 
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The determined spirit of the Spaniards was now 
thoroughly aroused, and they prepared an attack 
more terrible than any that had yet been made. Two 
princes of the blood royal of France came to watch 
the extraordinary display, and brought considerable 
assistance in engineers and troops. Floating batteries 
were made by cutting down the upper works of men- 
of-war and frigates, and furnishing them with means 
of putting out any fire. They were constructed bomb- 
proof, and their decks were provided with a pent- 
house, from which the shot should roll off into the 
water, and fortified on the larboard side with green 
timber, six or seven feet thick, and with raw hides. 
Ten of these batteries were ready, and to aid their 
efforts eighty gunboats, carrying heavy cannon for 
the discharge of shot, and mortars for throwing shells ; 
and forty-seven vessels of war also were to join in 
the attack. 

Ehot, in the meanwhile, had accustomed his men 
to serve the guns with rapidity and precision. He 
had provided means for cooling them, as the fre- 
quent discharges heated them too much, and had 
numerous furnaces ready to make the balls red- 
hot, with barrows full of sand to carry them to the 
batteries, and everything was arranged beforehand. 
On the morning of September 13, 1782, the floating 
batteries were brought within range, and for two 
hours the whole of the Spanish and French forces, 
consisting of forty thousand men, and with one thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, were firing and bombarding 
in all directions, while the English returned it with 
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equal activity; but the heaviest shells rebounded 
from the tops of these formidable batteries, and 32- 
pound shot seemed to make no impression on their 
hulls. 

The red-hot shot began to be used about noon. 
About two o’clock the admiral’s battering-ship began 
to smoke on the side exposed to the garrison, and his 
second also was in the same condition. At eight the 
Spanish fire had almost ceased; they then threw up 
rockets as signals of distress. About an hour after 
midnight, the ship that first smoked burst into flames. 
The light was equal to that of noonday, and the British 
artillery were able to point their guns with the utmost 
precision. Between three and four, six others were 
on fire; six blew up, three burnt to the water’s edge, 
the powder in their magazines having been wetted, 
and one was afterwards burnt by the English. This 
success was due to the red-hot shot. 

The attack totally failed; the enemy no longer 
offered to proceed by force; the garrison was relieved 
again by a British fleet; and at the treaty of peace 
in 1783 this valuable fortress remained in the hands 
of the British. General Eliot was made Lord Heath- 
field; his portrait is in the National Gallery, and rep- 
resents him as holding the keys of Gibraltar in his 


hand. From the Fourth Book of the Christian Knowledge Society. 
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Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.— Longfellow. 
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45. THE BURNING OF MOSCOW, 1812. 


Buonaparte, by the greatest exertions, and at all 
risks, had forced his army on towards Moscow, and 
on September 14, 1812, he stood on the Hill of 
Salvation, and saw the city, the ancient capital of the 
Russian Empire, before him, exclaiming, as he thought 
of the state of his army, “It was high time.” He 
waited, expecting a deputation from the inhabitants ; 
but the whole population of three hundred thousand 
persons had deserted their homes, and left him 
desolation. This astonished him. He hoped, how- 
ever, that it would afford quarters and rest for his 
army during the miseries of a Northern winter. 

He entered the town late that day. The same night 
the bazaar was found on fire; blame was laid on the 
French soldiers, who were supposed to have done it 
in drunkenness. Next day, by the activity of the 
Duke of Treviso and the troops, the flames were sub- 
dued. The next night, Ségur tells us that he was 
awaked, as he slept near the person of Napoleon, in 
the imperial palace, the Kremlin, by the light of fire, 
and saw with anxiety that the flames arose just in 
such a quarter that the wind blew them towards 
the Kremlin. The wind changed, and he, contented 
with his own relief, slept again; but he was again 
awaked, and found the flames springing up in a new 
quarter, so that the wind blew them again upon the 
palace. Three times that night did the wind change 
from north to west, and three times the flames broke 
out so as to drive directly on the Kremlin. 
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The next day officers arrived from all quarters, and 
all their accounts agreed. The very first night the 
French entered Moscow, between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth of September, a fire-balloon was seen to 
settle on the palace of a Russian prince, and con- 
sumed it. This had been the signal. Fire was then 
immediately set to the Exchange, and Russian police 
soldiers were seen stirring it up with tarred lances. 

Howitzer shells were placed in the stoves of houses, 
and when the French crowded round for warmth, 
exploded and wounded them. Perhaps they retired 
and sought fresh quarters; but as they were on the 
point of entering some house, shut up and unin- 
habited, faint explosions were heard, followed by a 
light smoke, which gradually became thick and black, 
and then reddish, till presently the whole edifice was 
involved in flames. All had seen hideous-looking 
men covered with rags, and women resembling furies, 
wandering among the flames. These wretches, in- 
toxicated with wine and success, were no longer at 
the pains to conceal themselves, but proceeded in 
triumph through the blazing streets. It was said 
that these banditti had been released from prison, 
by the Russian generals, for the purpose of burning 
Moscow. 

The danger of losing their winter shelter was 
now serious to the French. Orders were issued 
immediately to shoot all incendiaries on the spot. 
The imperial guard was under arms in the Kremlin, 
and the whole army was on foot. While the troops 
were yet struggling with the conflagration, and the 
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army was disputing their prey with the flames, 
Napoleon, whose sleep no one dared to disturb dur- 
ing the night, was awoke by the light of day and of 
the fire. 

His first feeling was one of irritation. He was 
then filled with surprise at the determination of the 
Russians. His conquest, for which he had sacrificed 
everything, was vanishing in smoke and flames. He 
was seized with extreme agitation, and seemed con- 
sumed by the fires that surrounded him. He rose 
every moment, paced to and fro, and sat down 
abruptly. He traversed the apartment with quick 
steps; his sudden and vehement gestures betrayed 
his painful uneasiness; he quitted, resumed, and 
quitted again an urgent occupation, that he might 
hasten to the windows to watch the progress of the 
conflagration. Short and unconnected exclamations 
burst from him-——“ What a tremendous spectacle !” 
“Tt is their own work!” “So many palaces!” “ What 
extraordinary resolution !” “What men!” “These are 
Scythians indeed !” 

Between the fire and him was an extensive vacant 
space—the Moskwa and its two quays—and yet the 
panes of the window against which he leaned already 
were burning to the touch, and the constant exertions 
of sweepers placed on the iron roofs of the palace 
were not sufficient to keep it clear of the innumerable 
flakes of fire which fell on it. Napoleon still walked 
about convulsively ; he stopped at every window, and 
beheld the terrible and victorious element furiously 
consuming his brilliant conquest, seizing all the 
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bridges and advances to the fortress, and enclosing 
him in it as if by a siege. 

Already they breathed nothing but sineies and 
ashes ; night approached, and was about to add to our 
dangers. The equinoctial gales were in alliance with 
the Russians, and increased in violence. The King of 
Naples and Prince Eugene urged Buonaparte on their 
knees to quit the scene of desolation; but Napoleon, 
now in possession of the palace of the czars, was bent 
upon not yielding that trophy even to the conflagra- 
tion, when all at once a shout passed from mouth to 
mouth and roused us from our stupor, “ The Kremlin is 


+P) 
on fire ! From the Fourth Book of the Christian Knowledge Soctety. 





46. THE TWO CAPTAINS. 
BALLAD FOR A BOY. 


When George the Third was reigning a hundred years ago, 
He ordered Captain Farmer to chase the foreign foe. 
“You're not afraid of shot,” said he, “you're not afraid of 
wreck ; 
So cruise about the west of France, in the frigate called 
Quebec. 


“‘ Quebec was once a Frenchman’s town, but twenty years ago 
King George the Second sent a man called General Wolfe, 
you know, 
To clamber up a precipice and look into Quebec, 
As you'd look down a hatchway when standing on the deck. 


“Tf Wolfe could beat the Frenchmen then, so you can beat 
them now: 


Before he got inside the town, he died, I must allow. 
(1,114) 12 
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But since the town was won for us, it is a lucky name ; 
And you'll remember Wolfe’s good work, and you shall do 
the same.” 


Then Farmer said, “I'll try, sir,” and Farmer bowed so low 
That George could see his pigtail tied in a velvet bow. 

George gave him his commission, and that it might be safer, 
Signed “ King of Britain, King of France,” and sealed it 


with a wafer. 


Then proud was Captain Farmer in a frigate of his own, 

And grander on his quarter-deck than George upon the 
throne : 

He’d two guns in his cabin, and on the spar-deck ten, 

And twenty on the gun-deck, and more than tenscore 
men. 


And as a huntsman scours the brakes with sixteen brace 
of dogs, 

With two-and-thirty cannon the ship explored the fogs. 

From Cape la Hogue to Ushant, from Rochefort to Belleisle, 

She hunted game till reef and mud were rubbing on her 
keel. 


The fogs are dried, the frigate’s side is bright with melt- 
ing tar ; 

The lad up in the foretop sees square white sails afar. 

The east wind drives three square-sailed masts from out 
the Breton bay, 

And “Clear for action!” Farmer shouts, and reefers yell 
‘“‘ Hooray !” 


The Frenchmen’s captain had a name I wish I could pro- 
nounce ; 

A Breton gentleman was he, and wholly free from bounce— 

One like those famous fellows who died by guillotine 

For honour and the fleurs-de-lis and Antoinette the 
Queen. 
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The Catholic for Louis, the Protestant for George, 

Each captain drew as bright a sword as saintly smiths 
could forge ; 

And both were simple seamen, but both could under- 
stand 

How each was bound to win or die for flag and native 
land. 


The French ship was Za Surveillante (which means the 
watchful maid) ; 

She folded up her head-dress, and began to cannonade. 

Her hull was clean, and ours was foul; we had to spread 
more sail ; 

On canvas, stays, and topsail yards her bullets came like 
hail. 


Sore smitten were both captains, and many lads beside, 
And still to cut our rigging the foreign gunners tried. 
A sail-clad spar came flapping down athwart a blazing 


gun ; 
We could not quench the rushing flames, and so the French- 
man won. 


Our quarter-deck was crowded, the waist was all aglow ; 

Men hung upon the taffrail, half scorched but loath 
to go. 

Our captain sat where once he stood, and would not quit 
his chair ; 

He bade his comrades leap for life, and leave him bleeding 
there. 


The guns were hushed on either side, the Frenchmen 
lowered boats ; 

They flung us planks and hencoops, and everything that 
floats. 

They risked their lives, good fellows! to bring their rivals 
aid. 

"Twas by the conflagration the peace was strangely made. 
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La Survetllante was like a sieve: the victors had no rest ; 

They had to dodge the east wind to reach the port of Brest. 

And where the waves leaped lower, and the riddled ship 
went slower, 

In triumph, yet in funeral guise, came fisher-boats to tow 
her. 


They dealt with us as brethren, they mourned for Farmer 
dead ; 

And as the wounded captives passed, each Breton bowed 
the head. 

Then spoke the French lieutenant, “’Twas fire that won, 
not we. 

You never struck your flag to us; you'll go to England 
free.” 


‘Twas the sixth day of October, seventeen hundred 
seventy-nine— 

A year when nations ventured against us to combine. 

Quebec was burnt and Farmer slain, by us remembered not; 

But thanks be to the French book wherein they’re not 
forgot. 


Now you, if you’ve to fight the French, my youngster, bear 
in mind 

Those seamen of King Louis so chivalrous and kind ; 

Think of the Breton gentlemen who took our lads to Brest, 


And treat some rescued Breton as a comrade and a guest. 
WILLIAM Cory. 
(By permission of Mr. George Allen.) 


Ay 7 l 


An intrepid courage is at best but a holiday kind of 
virtue, to be seldom exercised, and never but in cases of 
necessity: affability, mildness, tenderness, and a word 
which I would fain bring back to its original significa- 
tion of virtue—I mean good nature—are of daily use; 
they are the bread of mankind, and staff of life.— Dryden. 
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47> RAMBLE FROM RICHMOND TO LONDON. 


It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of 
the world, and be of no character or significancy in 
it. To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 
objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 
only to those who are turned for speculation; nay, 
they who enjoy it must value things only as they 
are the objects of speculation, without drawimg any 
worldly advantage to themselves from them, but just 
as they are what contribute to their amusement, or 
to the improvement of the mind. 

I lay one night last week at Richmond; and being 
restless, not out of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy 
inclination one sometimes has, I rose at four in the 
morning, and took boat for London, with a resolution 
to rove by boat and coach for the next four-and- 
twenty hours, till the many different objects I must 
needs meet with should tire my imagination, and give 
me an inclination to a repose more profound than I 
was at that time capable of. 

I beg people’s pardon for an odd humour I am 
guilty of, and was often that day, which is saluting 
any person whom [ like, whether I know him or 
not. This is a particularity which would be tolerated 
in me, if they considered that the greatest pleasure 
I know I receive at my eyes, and that I am obliged 
to an agreeable person for coming abroad into my 
view, as another is for a visit of conversation at their 
own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
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the cities of London and Westminster by people as 
different from each other as those who are born in 
different centuries. Men of six oclock give way to 
those of nine, they of nine to the generation of 
twelve, and they of twelve disappear, and make room 
for the fashionable world, who have made two o'clock 
the noon of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we soon fell in 
with a fleet of gardeners bound for the several 
market-ports of London; and it was the most pleas- 
ing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness with 
which those industrious people plied their way to a 
certain sale of their goods. The banks on each side 
are as well peopled, and beautified with as agreeable 
plantations, as any spot on the earth; but the Thames 
itself, loaded with the product of each shore, added 
very much to the landscape. It was very easy to 
observe by their sailing, and the countenances of the 
ruddy virgins who were supercargoes, the parts of the 
town to which they were bound. There was an air 
in the purveyors for Covent Garden very unlike the 
seemly sobriety of those bound for Stocks Market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; but 
I landed with ten sail of apricot boats at Strand 
Bridge, after having put in at Nine Elms, and taken 
in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe of that place to 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their stall in Covent 
Garden. We arrived at Strand Bridge at six of the 
clock. I could not believe any place more entertain- 
ing than Covent Garden, where I strolled from one 
fruit-shop to another, with crowds of agreeable young 
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women around me, who were purchasing fruit for 
their respective families. It was almost eight of the 
clock before I could leave that variety of objects. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of 
show and vanity, when I resolved to walk it out of 
cheapness; but my unhappy curiosity is such that I 
find it always my interest to take coach, for some odd 
adventure among beggars, ballad-singers, or the like 
detains and throws me into expense. It happened so 
immediately ; for at the corner of Warwick Street, as 
I was listening to a new ballad, a ragged rascal, a 
beggar who knew me, came up to me, and began to 
turn the eyes of the good company upon me, by tell- 
ing me he was extremely poor, and should die in the 
street for want of drink, except I immediately would 
have the charity to give him sixpence to go into the 
next alehouse and save his life. He urged, with a 
melancholy face, that all his family had died of thirst. 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began to 
take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his point, 
and let me sneak off to a coach. 

It was a pleasing reflection to see the world so 
prettily chequered since I left Richmond, and the scene 
still filling with children of a new hour. This satisfac- 
tion increased as I moved towards the city; and gay 
signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent public struc- 
tures, and wealthy shops, adorned with contented faces, 
made the joy still rising till we came into the centre 
of the city, and centre of the world of trade, the Ex- 
change of London. As other men in the crowds 
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about me were pleased with their hopes and bargains, 
I found my account in observing them, in attention to 
their several interests. I, indeed, looked upon myself 
as the richest man that walked the Exchange that 
day; for my benevolence made me share the gains 
of every bargain that was made. I went upstairs to 
one of the windows which opened to the area below, 
where all the several voices lost their distinction, and 
rose up in a confused humming; which created in me 
a reflection that could not come into the mind of any 
but of one a little too studious: for I said to myself, 
with a kind of pun in thought, “ What nonsense is all 
the hurry of this world to those who are above it!” 

In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 
have lost my place at the chop-house, where every man, 
according to the natural bashfulness or sullenness of 
our nation, eats in a public room a mess of broth or 
chop of meat in dumb silence, as if they had no pre- 
tence to speak to each other on the foot of being men, 
except they were of each other's acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin’s, and saw people who 
had dined with me at the fivepenny ordinary just 
before give bills for the value of large estates; and 
could not but behold with great pleasure property 
lodged in, and transferred in a moment from such as 
would never be masters of half as much as is seem- 
ingly in them, and given from them every day they 
live. But before five in the afternoon I left the city, 
came to my common scene of Covent Garden, and 
passed the evening at Will’s in attending the dis- 
courses of several sets of people, who relieved each 
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other within my hearing on the subjects of cards, 
dice, learning, and politics. The last subject kept me 
till I heard the streets in the possession of the bell- 
man, who had now the world to himself, and cried, 
“Past two of clock.” 

This roused me from my seat, and I went to my 
lodging, led by a light, whom I put into the discourse 
of his private economy, and made him give me an 
account of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss of a 
family that depended upon a link, with a design to 
end my trivial day with the generosity of sixpence, 
instead of a third part of that sum. 

When I came to my chambers I writ down these 
minutes, but was at a loss what instruction I should 
propose to my reader from the enumeration of so many 
insignificant matters and occurrences; and I thought it 
of great use if they could learn with me to keep their 
minds open to gratification, and ready to receive it 
from anything it meets with. This one circumstance 
will make every face you see give you the satisfaction 
you now take in beholding that of a friend; will 
make every object a pleasing one; will make all the 
good which arrives to any man an increase of happi- 
ness to yourself. From “ The Spectator,” by STEELE. 
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Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content— 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent— 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown. 
Greene, 
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48. HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see, 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind | 

’Mongst the proud piles, the work of humankind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies 
And lights their inner homes ; 

For them Thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 


Thy Spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hour of rest 

Comes, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine 
Hushing its billowy breast, 

The quiet of that moment too is Thine ; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 


W. C. Bryant. 
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49. THE DEATH OF THE FRENCH KING. 


When I consider this great city in its several 
quarters and divisions, I look upon it as an aggre- 
gate of various nations, distinguished from each other 
by their respective customs, manners, and interests. 
The courts of two countries do not so much differ 
from one another as the court and city in their pe- 
culiar ways of life and conversation. In short, the 
inhabitants of St. James’s, notwithstanding they live 
under the same laws, and speak the same language, 
are a distinct people from those of Cheapside, who 
are likewise removed from those of the Temple on the 
one side, and those of Smithfield on the other, by 
several climates and degrees in their way of thinking 
and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public affair is upon the 
anvil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon it 
in the several districts and parishes of London and 
Westminster, and to ramble up and down a whole 
day together, in order to make myself acquainted 
with the opinions of my ingenious countrymen. By 
this means I know the faces of all the principal 
politicians within the bills of mortality; and as every 
coffee-house has some particular statesman belonging 
to it, who is the mouth of the street where he lives, 
I always take care to place myself near him, in order 
to know his judgment on the present posture of 
affairs. The last progress that I made with this 
intention was about three months ago, when we had 
a current report of the King of France’s death. As 
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I foresaw this would produce a new face of things in 
Europe, and many curious speculations in our British 
coffee - houses, I was very desirous to learn the 
thoughts of our most eminent politicians on that 
occasion. 

That I might begin as near the fountainhead as 
possible, I first of all called in at St. James’s, where I 
found the whole outward room in a buzz of politics. 
The speculations were but very indifferent towards 
the door, but grew finer as you advanced to the 
upper end of the room, and were so very much im- 
proved by a knot of theorists, who sat in the imner 
room, within the steams of the coffee-pot, that I there 
heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed of, and 
all the line of Bourbon provided for in less than a 
quarter of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a 
board of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and 
death of their “Grand Monarque.” Those among them 
who had espoused the Whig interest very positively 
affirmed that he departed this life about a week since ; 
and therefore proceeded without any further delay to 
the release of their friends on the galleys, and to their 
own re-establishment. But finding they could not 
agree among themselves, I proceeded on my intended 
progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man’s, I saw an alert 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered just at the same time with myself, and 
accosted him after the following manner: “ Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at last. Sharp’s the word. 





‘At a coffee-house near the Temple.” 
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Now or never, boy. Up to the walls of Paris 
directly,”—-with several other deep reflections of the 
same nature. 

I met with very little variation in the politics 
between Charing Cross and Covent Garden. And 
upon my going into Will’s, I found their discourse 
was gone off from the death of the French king to 
that of Monsieur Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and 
several other poets, whom they regretted on this 
occasion as persons who would have obliged the 
world with very noble elegies on the death of so 
great a prince and so eminent a patron of learning. 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very smartly 
in a dispute on the succession to the Spanish mon- 
archy. One of them seemed to have been retained 
as advocate for the Duke of Anjou, the other for his 
Imperial Majesty. They were both for regulating 
the title to that kingdom by the statute laws of 
England; but finding them going out of my depth, 
I passed forward to St. Paul’s Churchyard, where I 
listened with great attention to a learned man, who 
gave the company an account of the deplorable state 
of France during the minority of the deceased 
king. 

I then turned, on my right hand, into Fish Street, 
where the chief politician of that quarter, upon hear- 
ing the news (after having taken a pipe of tobacco, 
and ruminated for some time),—“ If,” says he, “the 
King of France is certainly dead, we shall have plenty 
of mackerel this season: our fishery will not be dis- 
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turbed by privateers, as it has been for these ten 
years past.” He afterwards considered how the death 
of this great man would affect our pilchards, and by 
several other remarks infused a general joy into the 
whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by coffee-house that stood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with 
& non-juror, engaged very warmly with a laceman, 
who was the great support of a neighbouring con- 
venticle. The matter in debate was whether the late 
French king was most like Augustus Cesar or Nero. 
The controversy was carried on with great heat on 
both sides, and as each of them looked upon me very 
frequently during the course of their debate, I was 
under some apprehension that they would appeal to 
me, and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, 
and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time before I 
found one to my purpose. The first object I met in 
the coffee-room was a person who expressed a great 
grief for the death of the French king; but upon his 
explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not arise 
from the loss of the monarch, but for his having sold 
out of the bank about three days before he heard 
the news of it; upon which a haberdasher, who was 
the oracle of the coffee-house, and had his circle of 
admirers about him, called several to witness that 
he had declared his opinion above a week before that 
the French king was certainly dead, to which he 
added, that considering the late advices we had re- 


ceived from France, it was impossible that it could be 
(1,114) 
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otherwise. As he was laying these together and 
dictating to his hearers with great authority, there 
came in a gentleman from Garraway’s, who told us 
that there were several letters from France just come 
in with advice that the king was in good health, and 
was gone out a-hunting the very morning the post 
came away. Upon which the haberdasher stole off 
his hat, that hung upon a wooden peg by him, and 
retired to his shop with great confusion. 

This intelligence put a stop to my travels, which I 
had prosecuted with much satisfaction, not being a 
little pleased to hear so many different opinions upon 
so great an event, and to observe how naturally upon 
such a piece of news every one is apt to consider it 
with a regard to his own particular interest and 


advantage. 
From ‘‘ The Spectator,” by ADDISON. 
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Each talked aloud, or in some secret place, 

And wild impatience stared in every face, 

The flying rumours gathered as they rolled,— 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told ; 

And all who heard it made enlargements too ; 

In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
Thus flying east and west, and north and south, 
News travelled with increase from mouth to mouth ; 
So from a spark, that kindled first by chance, 

With gathering force the quickening flames advance, 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aspire, 

And towers and temples sink in floods of fire. 


Pope. 
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50. DEATH THE .LEVELLER. 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings— 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crookéd scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield— 

They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


J. SHIRLEY. 
i i ay 


Death comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal 
when it comes. The ashes of an oak in a chimney are no 
epitaph of that, to tell me how high or how large that was ; 
it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor 
what men it hurt when it fell. —Donne. 
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51. ESCAPE OF ROB ROY. 


We continued our march with considerable good 
order. To ensure the safe custody of the prisoner, 
the Duke had caused him to be placed on horseback 
behind one of his retainers, called, as 1 was informed, 
Ewan of Brigglands, one of the largest and strongest 
men who were present. A horse-belt, passed round 
the bodies of both, and buckled before the yeoman’s 
breast, rendered it impossible for Rob Roy to free 
himself from his keeper. I was directed to keep 
close beside them, and accommodated for the purpose 
with a troop-horse. We were as closely surrounded 
by the soldiers as the width of the road would permit, 
and had always at least one, if not two, on each side 
with pistol in hand. Andrew Fairservice, furnished 
with a Highland pony of which they had made prey 
somewhere or other, was permitted to ride among the 
other domestics, of whom a great number attended 
the line of march, though without falling into the 
ranks of the more regularly trained troopers. 

In this manner we travelled for a certain distance, 
until we arrived at a place where we were to cross 
the river. The Forth, as being the outlet of a lake, 
is of considerable depth, even where less impor- 
tant in point of width, and the descent to the ford 
was by a broken, precipitous ravine, which only per- 
mitted one horseman to descend at once. The rear 
and centre of our small body halting on the bank 
while the front files passed down in succession, pro- 
duced a considerable delay, as is usual on such occa- 
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sions, and even some confusion ; for a number of those , 
riders who made no proper part of the squadron 
crowded to the ford without regularity, and made the 
militia cavalry, although tolerably well drilled, par- 
take in some degree of their own disorder. — 

It was while we were thus huddled together on 
the bank that I heard Rob Roy whisper to the man 
behind whom he was placed on horseback, “ Your 
father, Ewan, would not have carried an old friend to 
the shambles like a calf for all the dukes in Chris- 
tendom.” 

Ewan returned no answer, but shrugged, as one 
who would express by that sign that what he was 
doing was none of his own choice. 

“And when the Macgregors come down the glen, 
and you see empty folds, a bloody hearthstone, and 
the fire flashing out between the rafters of your house, 
you may be thinking then, Ewan, that were your 
friend Rob to the fore, you would have had that safe 
which it will make your heart sore to lose.” 

Ewan of Brigglands again shrugged and groaned, 
but remained silent. 

“It’s a sad thing,” continued Rob, sliding his in- 
sinuations so gently into Ewan’s ear that they reached 
no other but mine, who certainly saw myself in no 
shape called upon to destroy his prospects of escape— 
“it's a sad thing that Ewan of Brigglands, whom 
Roy Macgregor has helped with hand, sword, and 
purse, should mind a frown from a great man more 
than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but was silent. We 
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heard the Duke’s voice from the opposite bank call, 
“ Bring over the prisoner.” 

Ewan put his horse in motion, and just as I heard 
Roy say, “Never weigh a Macgregor’s blood against 
a broken thong of leather, for there will be another 
accounting to give for it both here and hereafter,” 
they passed me hastily, and, dashing forward rather 
precipitately, entered the water. 

“Not yet, sir; not yet,” said some of the troopers 
to me, as I was about to follow, while others pressed 
forward into the stream. 

I saw the Duke on the other side, by the waning 
light, engaged in commanding his people to get into 
order, as they landed dispersedly, some higher, some 
lower. Many had crossed, some were in the water, 
and the rest were preparing to follow, when a sudden 
splash warned me that Macgregor’s eloquence had 
prevailed on Ewan to give him freedom and a chance 
for life. The Duke also heard the sound, and in- 
stantly guessed its meaning. “Dog!” he exclaimed 
to Ewan as he landed, “ where is your prisoner ?” and 
without waiting to hear the apology which the terri- 
fied vassal began to falter forth, he fired a pistol at 
his head, whether fatally I know not, and exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, disperse, and pursue the villain. A 
hundred guineas for him that secures Rob Roy !” 

All became an instant scene of the most lively con- 
fusion. Rob Roy, disengaged from his bonds, doubt- 
less by Ewan’s slipping the buckle of his belt, had 
dropped off at the horse’s tail, and instantly dived, 
passing under the belly of the troop-horse which was 
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on his left hand. But as he was obliged to come to 
the surface an instant for air, the glimpse of his tartan 
plaid drew the attention of the troopers, some of whom 
plunged into the river with a total disregard to their 
own safety, rushing, according to the expression of 
their country, through pool and stream, sometimes 
swimming their horses, sometimes losing them and 
struggling for their own lives. Others, less zealous 
or more prudent, broke off in different directions, and 
galloped up and down the banks, to watch the places 
at which the fugitive might possibly land. 

The hollowing, the whooping, the calls for aid at 
different points, where they saw, or conceived they 
saw, some vestige of him they were seeking; the 
frequent report of pistols and carabines, fired at every 
object which excited the least suspicion; the sight 
of so many horsemen riding about, in and out of the 
river, and striking with their long broadswords at 
whatever excited their attention, joined to the vain 
exertions used by their officers to restore order and 
regularity ; and all this in so wild a scene, and visible 
only by the imperfect twilight of an autumn evening, © 
made the most ene hubbub I had hitherto 
witnessed. 

I was left alone to oe it, for our whole caval- 
cade had dispersed in pursuit, or at least to see the 
event of the search. Indeed, as I partly suspected at 
the time, and afterwards learned with certainty, many 
of those who seemed most active in their attempts 
to waylay and recover the fugitive, were, in actual 
truth, least desirous that he should be taken, and 
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only joined in the cry to increase the general con- 
fusion, and to give Rob Roy a better opportunity of 
escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not difficult for a swimmer so 
expert as the freebooter, as soon as he had eluded the 
first burst of pursuit. At one time he was closely 
pressed, and several blows were made which flashed 
in the water around him—the scene much resembling 
one of the otter-hunts which I had seen at Osbaldi- 
stone Hall, where the animal is detected by the 
hounds from his being necessitated to put his nose 
above the stream to vent or breathe, while he is 
enabled to elude them by getting under water again 
so soon as he has refreshed himself by respiration. 
Macgregor, however, had a trick beyond the otter ; 
for he contrived, when very closely pursued, to dis- 
engage himself unobserved from his plaid, and suffer 
it to float down the stream, where in its progress 
it quickly attracted general attention. Many of the 
horsemen were thus put upon a false scent, and 
several shots or stabs were averted from the party 
for whom they were designed. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of the pris- 
oner became almost impossible, since in so many 
places the river was rendered inaccessible by the 
steepness of its banks, or the thickets of alders, 
poplars, and birch which, overhanging its banks, pre- 
vented the approach of horsemen. Errors and acci- 
dents had also happened among the pursuers, whose 
task the approaching night rendered every moment 
more hopeless. Some got themselves involved in the 
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eddies of the stream, and required the assistance of 
their companions to save them from drowning. 
Others, hurt by shots or blows in the confused 
mélée, implored help or threatened vengeance, and 
In one or two instances such accidents led to actual 
strife. 

The trumpets, therefore, sounded the retreat, an- 
nouncing that the commanding officer, with whatso- 
ever unwillingness, had for the present relinquished 
hopes of the important prize which had thus un- 
expectedly escaped his grasp, and the troopers began, 
slowly, reluctantly, and brawling with each other as 
they returned, again to assume their ranks. I could 
see them darkening as they formed on the southern 
bank of the river, whose murmurs, long drowned by 
the louder cries of vengeful pursuit, were now heard 
hoarsely mingling with the deep, discontented, and re- 
proachful voices of the disappointed horsemen. 

From ‘‘ Rob Roy,” by St; WattTER Soort. 


i i i 


The delight of the Highlands is in the Highland feeling. 
That feeling is entirely destroyed by stages and regular 
progression. The waterfalls do not tell upon sober parties ; 
it is tedious in the extreme to be drenched along highroads ; 
the rattle of wheels blends meanly with thunder, and light- 
ning is contemptible seen from the window of a glass coach. 
To enjoy mist, you must be in the heart of it as a solitary 
hunter, shooter, or angler. Lightning is nothing unless a 
thousand feet below you, and the live thunder must be heard 
leaping, as Byron says, from mountain to mountain ; other- 
wise you might as well listen to a mock peal from the pit of 
a theatre.—“ Christopher North” (Professor Wilson). 
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52. THE SOLITARY REAPER. 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands ; 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day— 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending. 
I listened, motionless and still ; 
And as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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53. EXPLORING IN AUSTRALIA. 


When we took leave of you ten days ago, I was 
afraid that we should not meet again for many 
months. But I hear there is a possibility of your 
family all turning South Australians at once; in 
which case, as I am trying hard to persuade my 
father to the same thing, and feel pretty sure of 
success, we may calculate on the chance of meeting 
again very soon, and probably of going all in one 
party. If so (of which, as I am naturally sanguine, 
I feel certain already), we shall have a second set of 
happy days on shipboard and in South Australia. 

If “ Victoria” is built on the shores of Port Lincoln, 
we can have regattas in the large harbour, and donkey 
excursions to Sleaford Mere on the Louth Hills; and 
if Lake Alexandrina be fixed upon as the site of the 
city, the large lake itself, and the beautiful glens and 
valleys of the promontory of Cape Jervis, seem made 
on purpose for our parties of pleasure. But that 
which above all would please you, who are of an 
imaginative turn of mind, is an exploring expedition 
into the interior of the country. 

I have heard you talk of the pleasure of step- 
ping on a shore on which no one had been before 
yourself; but there have been so many navigators, 
sealers, etc., on that coast that you cannot feel sure 
of treading an unbeaten track, and the only way of 
standing where white man never stood before is to be 
one of the exploring party which will be sent, imme- 
diately after the landing of the people, up the country 
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to discover and survey it. The explorers travel 
through forests, across rivers, and over vast plains 
which have never been seen before, making maps and 
taking sketches as they go along; amused at every 
mile with some new feature in the country they pass 
through, and every now and then enlivened by petty 
accidents, or the jokes of the excited young people of 
the party. 

An exploring expedition is like a donkey excur- 
sion on a large scale; but you have the extra satis- 
faction of knowing that you run the risk of a little 
danger, and that you are enjoying a pleasure which 
cannot be enjoyed by anybody in England. Think 
of standing on a high hill and looking for leagues 
in every direction without seeing a human being or 
any animal, except a few quiet kangaroos and emus, 
and hearing no noise but the rustling of the trees and 
the bubbling water of the little cascade at the foot of 
the hill, or the bustle of your party pitching their 
tents for the night on the hillside, and preparing for 
supper a fat wallaby kangaroo, which one of the 
sportsmen of the party shot that morning. 

To pursue this picture. Having looked on till the 
sun has set, and the moon (aided by a set of stars 
totally different from those to which you have been 
accustomed in this hemisphere) has risen to light you 
to bed, you hear a voice from the tent, “Supper is 
ready.” You run back, having had your appetite 
sharpened by a long ride on a rough-haired pony, or 
perhaps a gallop after a long-legged emu, and the 
whole party sit down on the grass under the tent, 
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and making their laps serve as tables, make an ex- 
cellent supper on the haunch of poor wallaby. 

After supper some one asks you for a song. You 
give one in your best style, making your voice echo 
through the adjoining forests, and frightening the poor 
variegated parrots who have gone to roost in the 
trees there. In token of the gratitude of the party 
for your condescension, the captain of the expedition 
proposes that the hill on which you are going to pass 
the night be called after you. All present instantly 
assent. A glass of wine is poured on the grass at the 
entrance of the tent, the party rise and give three 
hearty cheers, and the captain proclaims that hence- 
forth the hill shall be called Mount Rosabel. We 
mark it so on the map. 

A short speech of thanks from you succeeds, and 
then all go to rest, undisturbed by the howling of 
the native dogs, who are kept off by the fear of 
your firearms, and sleep till you hear the captain’s 
bugle next morning, when you jump up, breakfast, 
strike your tents, and set off again, and so on, till 
after a few weeks’ absence you return to head- 
quarters, with all your zoological, botanical, geo- 
logical, and topographical discoveries. How do you 
like this idea of an exploring party ? 

As for our occupations and amusements on board 
ship, they will be manifold; and as neither you nor 
I mean to be seasick, we shall make ourselves very 
comfortable. But I hope that you will make up 
your minds quickly to going out; for remember it is 
not safe or pleasant to leave England between Octo- 


‘* Supper is ready.” 
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ber 20 and the beginning of January: so that, as I 
am almost sure of going with papa in October, we 
shall not have the pleasure of forming one party on 
the voyage unless you make very great haste in your 
preparations, which, by-the-bye, are different in their 
magnitude when you are going to the other side of 
the world from when you are taking a trip to a 
watering-place. But I hope and trust that you will be 
ready by October 20, and we will all sail together, 
singing merrily, “ The deep, deep sea!” 

As your eldest brother is a poet and you are a 
musician, you ought to consult with him on writing 
a national song for us Australians, and setting it 
to some popular and spirited tune. Let the first 
verse be the invocation of “the future sons of 
Australia” to their mother to raise a future empire 
on the shores whither the blue waves of the Southern 
Ocean are bearing them along; then go on to describe 
in the following verses the landing of the colonists, 
the occupations to which they betake themselves, and 
the gradual rising of the city on the waste and barren 
coast, bringing in descriptions of the excitement and 
ambition of the settlers, and ending each verse with a 
spirited chorus. Let the tune be grand, but simple 
and marked, so that every South Australian may 
easily learn it, and sing it both on the voyage and on 
shore: for we must practise a great deal of music, as 
it keeps the people in a good humour; so we will 
have concerts and private theatricals on board ship, 
balls and musical festivals on land, but no raffles or 
wheels of fortune. Wik ‘Wiener. 
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54. DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed, with great uneasiness, the 
fatal operation of ignorance and of fear in producing 
disaffection among his crew, and saw that it was now 
ready to burst out into open mutiny. He retained, 
however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstand- 
ing the agitation and solicitude of his own mind, he 
appeared with a cheerful countenance, like a man 
satisfied with the progress he had made, and confi- 
_ dent of success. 

Sometimes he employed all the arts of insinuation 
to soothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured to 
work upon their ambition or avarice, by magnificent 
descriptions of the fame and wealth which they were 
about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a 
tone of authority, and threatened them with venge- 
ance from their sovereign. Even with seditious sailors, 
the words of a man whom they had been accustomed 
to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which 
they meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany 
their admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in 
proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks, 
making towards the south-west. Columbus, in imita- 
tion of the Portuguese navigators, who had been 


guided in several of their discoveries by the motion 
(1,114) 14 
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of birds, altered his course from due west towards 
that quarter whither they pointed their flight. But 
after holding on for several days in this new direc- 
tion without any better success than formerly, having 
seen no object during thirty days but the sea and 
the sky, the hopes of his companions subsided faster 
than they had risen; their fears revived with addi- 
tional force; impatience, rage, and despair appeared 
in every countenance. 

The officers, who had hitherto concurred with 
Columbus in opinion, and supported his authority, 
now took part with the private men. They as- 
sembled tumultuously on the deck, expostulated with 
their commander, mingled threats with their expostu- 
lations, and required him instantly to tack about and 
return to Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourse to any of his former 
arts, which, having been tried so often, had lost their 
effect. It was necessary to soothe passions which 
he could no longer command, and to give way to a 
torrent too impetuous to be checked. He promised 
solemnly to his men that he would comply with their 
request, provided they would accompany him for three 
days longer; and if during that time land were not 
discovered, he would then abandon the enterprise and 
direct his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this 
proposition did not appear to them unreasonable. 
Nor did Columbus hazard much in confining himself 
to a term so short. The presages of discovering land 
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were now so numerous and promising that he deemed 
them infallible. For some days the sounding-line 
reached the bottom, and the soil which it brought up 
indicated land to be at no great distance. The flocks 
of birds increased, and were composed not only of 
sea-fowl, but of such land-birds as could not be sup- 
posed to fly far from the shore. The crew of the 
Pinta observed a cane floating, which seemed to have 
been newly cut, and likewise a piece of timber arti- 
ficially carved. The sailors aboard the Nina took 
up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly 
fresh. The clouds around the setting sun assumed 
a new appearance; the air was more mild and warm ; 
and during night the wind became unequal and 
variable. 

From all these symptoms, Columbus was so confi- 
dent of being near land, that, on the evening of the 
eleventh of October, after public prayers for success, 
he ordered the sails to be furled and the ships to lie 
to, keeping strict watch lest they should be driven 
ashore in the night. During this interval of sus- 
pense and expectation no man shut his eyes; all 
kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expected to discover the land which had 
been so long the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, stand- 
ing on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, 
and privately pointed it out to Pedro Quttierez, a 
page of the queen’s wardrobe. Quttierez perceived 
it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all 
three saw it in motion, as if it were carried from 
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place to place. A little after midnight the joyful 
sound of “ Land! land!” was heard from the Pinta, 
which kept always ahead of the other ships. But 
having been so often deceived by fallacious appear- 
ances, every man was now become slow of belief, and 
waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and impa- 
tience for the return of day. 

As soon as morning dawned, all doubts and fears 
were dispelled. From every ship an island was seen 
about two leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood and watered with many 
rivulets, presented the aspect of a delightful country. 
The crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum 
as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined 
by those of the other ships, with tears of joy and 
transports of congratulation. 

This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by 
an act of justice to their commander. They threw 
themselves at the feet of Columbus. They implored 
him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and inso- 
lence, which had created him so much unnecessary 
disquiet, and had so often obstructed the prosecu- 
tion of his well-concerted plan; and passing, in the 
warmth of their admiration, from one extreme to 
another, they now pronounced the man whom they 
had so lately reviled and threatened to be a person 
inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more 
than human, in order to accomplish a design so far 
beyond the ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 


From ‘‘ History of America,” by W. Rospertson, D.D. 
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55. ULYSSES. 


It little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an agéd wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me, 
T cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea: I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use ! 
As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains ; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
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This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail ; 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought 
with me— | 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old ; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all ; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks ; 
The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 


To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
TENNYSON. 
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56. THE FAIRY PALACE OF THE 
QUICKEN TREES. 


Finn now held council with his companions, and 
they agreed that the king’s son, Oisin, and five other 
chiefs, with their followers, should tarry on the hill 
till the hunting-party returned, while Finn went to 
the palace with the rest. 

And it was arranged that Finn should send back 
word immediately to the party on the hill how he 
fared, and that Oisin and the others were to follow 
him to the palace when the hunting-party had re- 
turned. 

As Finn and his party came nigh to the palace, 
they were amazed at its size and splendour; and they 
wondered greatly that they had never seen it before. 
It stood on a level green, which was surrounded by 
a light plantation of quicken trees, all covered with 
clusters of scarlet berries. At one side of the little 
plain, very near the palace, was a broad river, with 
a rocky bank at the near side, and a steep pathway 
leading down to a ford. 

But what surprised them most was that all was 
lonely and silent—not a living soul could they see 
in any direction; and Finn, fearing some foul play, 
would have turned back, only he bethought him of 
his gesa and his promise. The great door was wide 
open, and Conan went in before the others; and after 
viewing the banqueting-hall, he came out quite en- 
raptured with what he had seen. He praised the 
beauty and perfect arrangement of everything, and 
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told his companions that no other king or chief in 
all Erin had a banqueting-hall to match the hall of 


_ Midac the son of Colga. They all now entered, but 


they found no one—neither host, nor guests, nor 
attendants. 

As they gazed around, they thought they had never 
seen a banqueting-hall so splendid. A great fire 
burned brightly in the middle, without any smoke, 
and sent forth a sweet perfume, which filled the 
whole room with fragrance, and cheered and delighted 
the heroes. Couches were placed all around, with 


ich coverlets and rugs and soft, glossy furs. The 


curved walls were of wood, close-jointed, and polished 
like ivory; and each board was painted differently 
from those above and below; so that the sides of the 
room, from floor to roof, were all radiant with a won- 
derful variety of colours. | 

Still seeing no one, they seated themselves on the 
couches and rugs. Presently a door opened, and 
Midac walked into the room. He stood for a few 
moments before the heroes, and looked at them one 
after another, but never spoke a word; then turning 
round, he went out and shut the great door behind 
him. 

Finn and his friends were much surprised at this ; 
however, they said nothing, but remained resting as 
they were for some time, expecting Midac’s return. 
Still no one came, and at length Finn spoke :— 

“'We have been invited here, my friends, to a 
banquet; and it seems to me very strange that we 
should be left so long without attendance, and without 
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either food or drink. Perhaps, indeed, Midac’s attend- 
ants have made some mistake, and the feast intended 
for this palace has been prepared in the Palace of the 
Island. But I wonder greatly that such a thing 
should have happened.” 

“T see something more wonderful than that,” said 
Gaul Mac Morna; “for, lo, the fire, which was clear 
and smokeless when we first saw it, and which 
smelled more sweetly than the flowers of the plain, 
now fills the hall with a foul stench, ard sends up a 
great cloud of black, sooty smoke!” 

“T see something more wonderful than that,” said 
Glas Mac Encarda; “for the boards in the walls of 
this banquet-hall, which were smooth and close-jointed 
and glorious all over with bright colours when we 
came, are now nothing but rough planks, clumsily 
fastened together with tough quicken-tree withes, and 
as rude and unshapen as if they had been hacked and 
hewed with a blunt axe.” 

“T see something more wonderful than that,” said 
Foilan, the son of Aed the Lesser; “for this palace, 
which had seven great doors when we came in, all 
wide open, and looking pleasantly towards the sun- 
shine, has now only one small, narrow door, close 
fastened, and facing straight to the north!” 

“T see something more wonderful than that,” said 
Conan Mail; “for the rich rugs and furs and the soft 
couches which were under us when we sat here first 
are all gone, not as much as a fragment or a thread 
remaining ; and we are now sitting on the bare, damp 
earth, which feels as cold as the snow of one night !” 
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Then Finn again spoke. “You know, my friends, 
that I never tarry in a house having only one door. 
Let one of you, then, arise, and break open that 
narrow door, so that we may go forth from this foul, 
smoky den!” 

“ That shall be done,” cried Conan ; and so saying, he 
seized his long spear, and planting it on the floor, point 
downwards, he attempted to spring to his feet. But he 
found that he was not able to move, and turning to his 
companions, he cried out with a groan of anguish,— 

“ Alas, my friends! I see now something more 
wonderful than all; for I am firmly fixed by some 
Druidical spell to the cold clay floor of the Palace of 
the Quicken Trees !” 

And immediately all the others found themselves, 
in like manner, fixed where they sat. And they were 
silent for a time, being quite confounded and over- 
whelmed with fear and anguish. 

At length Gaul spoke, and said, “ It seems clear, O 
king, that Midac has planned this treachery, and that 
danger lies before us. I wish, then, that you would 
place your thumb under your tooth of knowledge, and 
let us know the truth, so that we may at once consider 
as to the best means of escaping from this strait.” 

Whereupon Finn placed his thumb under his tooth 
of knowledge, and mused for a little while. Then 
suddenly withdrawing his thumb, he sank back in his 
seat, and groaned aloud. 

“May it be the will of the gods,” said Gaul, “that 
it is the pain of thy thumb that has caused thee to 
utter that groan !” 
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“ Alas, not so!” replied Finn. “I grieve that my 
death is near, and the death of these dear companions. 
For fourteen years has Midac, the son of the King of 
Lochlann, been plotting against us; and now at last 
he has caught us in this treacherous snare, from which 
I can see no escape. For in the Palace of the Island 
there is, at this moment, an army of foreigners, whom 
Midac has brought hither for our destruction. It 
is these who, by their sorcery, have fixed us here. 
Moreover, the enchantment that binds us to this floor 
can never be broken unless the blood of these kings 
be sprinkled on the clay.” 

Full of alarm and anguish were the heroes when 
they heard these tidings. And some began to shed 
bitter tears in silence, and some lamented aloud. But 
Finn again spoke, and said,— 

“It becomes us not, my friends, being heroes, to 
weep and wail like women, even though we are in 
danger of death, for tears and lamentations will avail 
us nothing. Let us rather sound the Dord-Fian 
sweetly and plaintively, according to our wont, that 
it may be a comfort to us before we die.” 

So they ceased weeping, and joining all together, 
they sounded the Dord-Fian in a slow, sad strain. 

From ‘‘ Old Celtic Romances,” by P. W. JOYCE. 


ty i ay 


The human race are sons of sorrow born, 

And each must have its portion. Vulgar minds 
Refuse, or crouch beneath their load ; the brave 
Bear theirs without repining.— Wallet. 
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57- A DREAM. 


I heard the dogs howl in the moonlight night ; 
I went to the window to see the sight— 

All the dead that ever I knew 

Going one by one and two by two. 


On they passed, and on they passed— 
Townsfellows all, from first to last ; 
Born in the moonlight of the lane, 
Quenched in the heavy shadow again. 


Schoolmates, marching as when we played 
At soldiers once, but now more staid ; 

Those were the strangest sight to me 

Who were drowned, I knew, in the awful sea. 


Straight and handsome folk ; bent and weak, too; 
Some that I loved, and gasped to speak to ; 

Some but a day in their churchyard bed ; 

Some that I had not known were dead. 


A long, long crowd—where each seemed lonely ; 
Yet of them all there was one, one only, 

Raised a head or looked my way ; 

She lingered a moment—she might not stay. 


How long since I saw that fair, pale face ! 

Ah, mother dear, might I only place 

My head on thy breast, a moment to rest, 

While thy hand on my tearful cheek were prest ! 


On, on, a moving bridge they made 

Across the moon-stream, from shade to shade, 
Young and old, women and men ; 

Many long forgot, but remembered then. 


And first there came a bitter laughter ; 

A sound of tears the moment after ; 

And then a music so lofty and gay, 

' That every morning, day by day, 

I strive to recall it if I may. W. ALLINGHAM. 
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58. THE VISION OF MIRZA. 
[See Frontispiece. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
Oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others, I met with one entitled “The Visions 
of Mirza,” which I have read over with great plea- 
sure. I intend to give it to the public when I have 
no other entertainment for them; and shall begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated word 
for word, as follows :— 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which, according 
to the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself and offered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in medi- 
tation and prayer. As I was here airing myself on 
the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; and passing 
from one thought to another, ‘Surely, said I, ‘man is 
but a shadow, and life a dream.’ 

“Whilst I was thus musing, I cast mine eyes to- 
wards the summit of a rock that was not far from 
me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shep- 
herd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceed- 
ing sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that 
were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different 
from anything I had ever heard. They put me in 
mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
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parted souls of good men upon their first arrival in para- 
dise, to wear out the impressions of their last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

“T had often been told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius, and that several who had 
passed by it had been entertained with music; but I 
had never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible. When, by those transporting airs 
which he played, he had raised my thoughts to taste 
the pleasures of his conversation, I looked upon him 
like one astonished. Thereupon he beckoned to me, 
and directed me by the waving of his hand to ap- 
proach the place where he sat. 

“I drew near with that reverence which is due to 
a superior nature, and as my heart was entirely sub- 
dued by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon 
me with a look of compassion and affability that 
familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dis- 
pelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the ground, and 
taking me by the hand, ‘ Mirza,’ said he, ‘I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies; follow me.’ 

“He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it, ‘Cast thine 
eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘and tell me what thou seest.’ 
‘I see,’ said I, ‘a huge valley, and a prodigious tide 
of water rolling through it.’ ‘The valley that thou 
seest,’ said he, ‘is the Vale of Misery; and the tide 
of water that thou seest is part of the great tide of 
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Eternity.’ ‘What is the reason,’ said I, ‘ that the tide I 
see rises out of a thick mist at the one end and again 
loses itself in a thick mist at the other?’ ‘What 
thou seest,’ said he, ‘is that portion of Eternity which 
is called Time, measured out by the sun, and reaching 
from the beginning of the world to its consummation. 

“‘Examine now, continued he, ‘this sea that is 
bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me 
what thou discoverest in it.’ ‘I see a bridge,’ said I, 
‘standing in the midst of the tide.’ ‘The bridge thou 
seest, said he,‘is Human Life; consider it atten- 
tively.. Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found 
that it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, 
with several broken arches, which, added to those 
that were entire, made up the number to about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius 
told me that this bridge had consisted at first of 
a thousand arches, but that a great flood had swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition in which I now beheld it. 

“But tell me further, said he, ‘what thou dis- 
coverest on it?’ ‘I see multitudes of people passing 
over it, said I, ‘and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it.’ As I looked more attentively, I saw sev- 
eral of the passengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath it; and, 
upon further examination, perceived that there were 
innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon than 
they fell through them into the tide, and immedi- 
ately disappeared. 
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“These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no 
sooner broke through the cloud than many of them 
fell into them. They grew thinner towards the 
middle, but multiplied and lay closer together towards 
the end of the arches that were entire. 

“There were, indeed, some persons, but their 
numbers were very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches; but they fell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
spent with so long a walk. 

“T passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every- 
thing that stood by them to save themselves. 

“Some were looking up towards the heavens in a 

thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very 
busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their 
eyes and danced before them; but often when they 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their 
footing failed, and down they sank. 
_ “Tn this confusion of objects I observed many with 
scimitars in their hands, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which they 
might have escaped had they not been thus forced 
upon them. 


“The genius, seeing me indulge myself on this 
(1,114) 15 
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melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. ‘Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ 
said he, ‘and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou 
dost not comprehend.’ Upon looking up, ‘ What 
mean, said I, ‘those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge and settling 
upon it from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and, among many other feathered 
creatures, several little winged boys, that perch in 
great numbers upon the middle arches. ‘These,’ 
said the genius, ‘are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, 
Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life.’ 

“TI here fetched a deep sigh. ‘ Alas,’ said I, ‘man 
was made in vain! How is he given away to misery 
and mortality, tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death !’ 

“The genius, being moved with compassion to- 
wards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
‘Look no more,’ said he, ‘on man in the first stage of 
his existence, in his setting out for eternity; but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears 
the several generations of mortals that fall into it.’ 

“T directed my sight as I was ordered, and whether 
or no the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist that 
was before too thick for the eye to penetrate, I know 
not, but I saw the valley opening at the farther end 
and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had 
a huge rock of adamant running through the midst of 
it and dividing it into two equal parts. 
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“The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discover nothing in it; but the other 
appeared to me a vast ocean planted with innumer- 
able islands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shin- 
ing seas that ran among them. I could see persons 
dressed in glorious habits, with garlands upon their 
heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and 
I could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. 

“Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so 
delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats; 
but the genius told me there was no passage to them 
except through the gates of Death, which I saw 
opening every moment upon the bridge. 

“<The islands, said he, ‘that lie so fresh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than the sands on the 
seashore. There are myriads of islands behind those 
which thou here discoverest, reaching further than 
thine eye or even thine imagination can extend 
itself. These are the mansions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands which abound with pleasures 
of different kinds and degrees suitable to the relishes 
and perfections of those who are settled in them. 
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Every island is a paradise, accommodated to its 
respective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, 
habitations worth contending for? Does life appear 
miserable that gives thee opportunities of earning 
such a reward? Is death to be feared that will 
convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not 
man was made in vain who has such an eternity 
reserved for him.’ 

“I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these 
happy islands. At length I said, ‘Show me now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark 
clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the 
rock of adamant.’ 

“The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a second time; but I found 
that he had left me. I then turned again to the 
vision which I had been so long contemplating ; but 
instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy islands, I saw nothing but the long, hollow valley 
of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon 
the sides of it.” From “ The Spectator,” by ADDISON. 


+ +b “ 


Between two worlds life hovers like a star 

’T wixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge. 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages, while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 

Byron. 
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59. HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE. 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

COLLINS. 


60. ‘* LIFE, I KNOW NOT WHAT THOU ART.” 


Life, I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part ; 
_And when, or how, or where we met 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 


Life, we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning. Mrs. BARBAULD. 
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61. THE MIRAGE. 


The delusive mirage excites, in the pilgrim of the 
desert, hope which, followed by disappointment, adds 
to the real miseries of his situation. He sees before 
him lakes of water, which are gone the moment he 
reaches the spot where he expected to find refresh- 
ment. The Arabs are familiar with this remarkable 
appearance, and are seldom deceived by it, although 
if the mirage and a real lake could be seen at the 
same time, it would be difficult to distinguish the 
reality from the delusion. The guides of a European 
traveller often amuse themselves by calling to him 
that water is in sight, when they are upon the most 
thirsty spots of a sandy or gravelly plain. 

Burckhardt has described the mirage with his usual 
felicity :—‘“ During the whole day’s march we were 
surrounded by lakes of mirage, called by the Arabs 
serab. Its colour was of the purest azure, and so 
clear that the shadows of the mountains, which bor- 
dered the horizon, were reflected in it with the 
greatest minuteness, and the delusion of its being a 
sheet of water was thus rendered still more perfect. 
I had often seen the mirage in Syria and Egypt, but 
always found it of a whitish colour, rather resembling 
a morning mist, seldom lying steady on the plain, but 
in continual vibration ; but here it was very different, 
and had the most perfect resemblance to water. 

“The dryness of the air and earth in this desert 
may be the cause of the difference. The appearance of 
water approached also much nearer than in Syria and 
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Egypt, being not more than two hundred paces from 
us; whereas I had never seen it before at a distance 
of less than half a mile. There were at one time 
about a dozen of these false lakes around us, each 
separated from the other, and for the most part in 
the low grounds.” 

Dr. Clarke gives the following description of this 
phenomenon :—“ Here (at the village of Atko) we 
procured asses for our party, and setting out for 
Rosetta, began to recross the desert, appearing like 
an ocean of sand, but flatter and firmer as to its 
surface than before. The Arabs, uttering their harsh, 
guttural language, ran chattering by our side, until 
some of them calling out ‘ Raschid, we perceived its 
domes and turrets, apparently upon the opposite side 
of an immense lake or sea, that covered all the inter- 
vening space between us and the city. 

“Not having at the time any doubt as to the 
certainty of its being water, and seeing the tall 
minarets and buildings of Rosetta, with all its groves 
of dates and sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as 
by @ mirror, insomuch that the minutest detail of 
the architecture and of the trees might have been 
thence delineated, I applied to the Arabs to be in- 
formed in what manner we were to pass the water. 
Our interpreter, though a Greek, and therefore likely 
to have been informed of such a phenomenon, was as 
fully convinced as any of us that we were drawing 
near to the water’s edge, and became indignant when 
the Arabs maintained that within an hour we should 
reach Rosetta by crossing the sands in the direct line 
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we were then pursuing, and that there was no water. 
‘What !’ said he; ‘do you suppose me to be an idiot, to 
be persuaded contrary to the evidence of my senses ?’ 

“The Arabs, smiling, soon pacified him, and com- 
pletely astonished the whole party by desiring us 
to look back at the desert we had already passed, 
where we beheld a precisely similar appearance. It 
was, in fact, the mirage, a prodigy to which all of 
us were then strangers, although it afterwards be- 
came more familiar.” 

These atmospheric delusions are not confined to the 
appearance of water in the desert. The traveller, 
fainting beneath a burning sun, sees a tree in the 
distance, sufficiently large to afford him shade be- 
neath its boughs. He quickens his pace, hoping to 
enjoy half an hour of refreshing coolness. The tree 
is really a miserable shrub that does not afford shade 
enough to shelter one of his hands. This magnify- 
ing of objects is produced by the slight vapour which 
rises when the heat is greatest. 

Humboldt states that in the plains of South 
America, where the air is very dry, he often saw 
images of troops of wild oxen suspended in the air, 
long before the eye could see the oxen themselves ; 
and the currents of air were of such variable tem- 
perature that the legs of some appeared to rest on 
the ground, while others were elevated above it. In 
Arabia, Niebuhr observed the image of an animal 
reversed before he saw the direct image. Sometimes 
towers and large masses of apparent buildings are seen 
upon the horizon, which disappear at intervals without 
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the traveller being able to decide upon the true forms of 
the objects, which are probably little sandhills beyond 
the ordinary range of vision. All these phenomena 
are modifications of the mirage, though the name is 
generally applied to the unreal lakes of the desert. 
The same appearance is often seen, when the sun 
shines, upon the extensive flat sand on the shores of 
the Bristol Channel, in Somersetshire, and probably 
on the seashore in other parts of England. 

Mr. Belzoni speaks of the mirage in the following 
terms :—“It generally appears hke a still lake, so 
unmoved by the wind that everything above is to be 
seen most distinctly reflected by it. If the wind agi- 
tates any of the plants that rise above the horizon 
of the mirage, the motion is seen perfectly at a great 
distance. If the traveller stands elevated much above 
the mirage, the apparent water seems less united and 
less deep, for the eyes look down upon it. There is 
not thickness enough in the vapour on the surface of 
the ground to conceal the earth from the sight; but 
if the traveller be on a level with the horizon of the 
mirage, he cannot see through, so that it appears to 
him clear water. By putting my head first to the 
ground, and then mounting a camel, the height of 
which from the ground might have been ten feet at 
the most, I found a great difference in the appear- 
ance of the mirage. On approaching it, it becomes 
thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind. It 
gradually vanishes as the traveller approaches, and at 
last entirely disappears.” 

From the Fourth Book of the Christian Knowledge Society. 
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62. A COMBAT IN THE DESERT. 


As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued 
to fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster 
of palm trees, it seemed to him as if some object was 
moving amongst them and beside them. The distant 
form separated itself from the trees, which partly hid 
its motions, and advanced towards the knight with a 
speed which soon showed a mounted horseman, whom 
his turban, long spear, and green caftan floating in 
the wind, on his nearer approach, showed to be a 
Saracen cavalier. 

“In the desert,” saith an Eastern proverb, “no man 
meets a friend.” The Crusader was totally indifferent 
whether the infidel, who now approached on his gal- 
lant barb as if borne on the wings of an eagle, came 
as friend or foe; perhaps, as a vowed champion of 
the Cross, he might rather have preferred the latter. 
He disengaged his lance from his saddle, seized it 
with his right hand, placed it in rest with its point 
half elevated, gathered up the reins in the left, waked 
his horse’s mettle with the spur, and prepared to 
encounter the stranger with the calm self-confidence 
belonging to the victor in many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his steed more by his 
limbs and the inflection of his body than by any 
use of the reins, which hung loose in his left hand; 
so that he was enabled to wield the light, round 
buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, ornamented 
with silver loops, which he wore on his arm, swinging 
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it as if he meant to oppose its slender circle to the 
formidable thrust of the Western lance. His own 
long spear was not couched or levelled like that of 
his antagonist, but grasped by the middle with his 
right hand, and brandished at arm’s length above 
his head. 

As the cavalier approached his enemy at full 
career, he seemed to expect that the Knight of 
the Leopard should put his horse to the gallop 
to encounter him. But the Christian knight, well 
acquainted with the customs of Eastern warriors, 
did not mean to exhaust his good horse by any 
unnecessary exertion; and, on the contrary, made 
a dead halt, confident that if his enemy advanced 
to the actual shock, his own weight and that of 
his powerful charger would give him sufficient ad- 
vantage, without the additional momentum of rapid 
motion. 

Equally sensible and apprehensive of such a probable 
result, the Saracen cavalier, when he had approached 
towards the Christian within twice the length of his 
lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable 
dexterity, and rode twice around his antagonist, who, 
turning without quitting his ground, and presenting 
his front constantly to his enemy, frustrated his at- 
tempts to attack him on an unguarded point; so that 
the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was fain to retreat 
to the distance of a hundred yards. A second time, 
like a hawk attacking a heron, the Moor renewed the 
charge, and a second time was fain to retreat with- 
out coming to a close struggle. A third time he 





‘* The Christian knight......made a dead halt.” 
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approached in the same manner, when the Christian 
knight, desirous to terminate this illusory warfare, in 
which he might at length have been worn out by the 
activity of his foeman, suddenly seized the mace which 
hung at his saddle-bow, and with a strong hand and 
unerring aim, hurled it against the head of the Emir 
—for such and not less his enemy appeared. 

The Saracen was just aware of the missile in time 
to interpose his light buckler betwixt the mace and 
his head; but the violence of the blow forced the 
buckler down on his turban, and though that defence 
also contributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen 
was beaten from his horse. Ere the Christian could 
avail himself of this mishap, his nimble foeman sprang 
from the ground, and calling on his horse, which in- 
stantly returned to his side, he leaped into his seat 
without touching the stirrup, and regained all the 
advantage of which the Knight of the Leopard hoped 
to deprive him. 

But the latter had in the aeeanwhile recovered his 
mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered the 
strength and dexterity with which he had aimed it, 
seemed to keep cautiously out of reach of that weapon 
of which he had so lately felt the force, while he 
showed his purpose of waging a distant warfare with 
missile weapons of his own. 

Planting his long spear in the sand at a distance 
from the scene of combat, he strung with great ad- 
dress a short bow which he carried at his back, and 
putting his horse to the gallop, once more described 
two or three circles of a wider extent than formerly, . 
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in the course of which he discharged six arrows at 
the Christian, with such unerring skill that the good- 
ness of his harness alone saved him from _ being 
wounded in as many places. The seventh shaft, 
apparently, found a less perfect part of the armour, 
and the Christian dropped heavily from his horse. 

What was the surprise of the Saracen when, dis- 
mounting to examine the condition of his prostrate 
enemy, he found himself suddenly within the grasp 
of the European, who had had recourse to this artifice 
to bring his enemy within his reach! Even in this 
deadly grapple, the Saracen was saved by his agility 
and presence of mind. He unloosed the sword-belt 
in which the Knight of the Leopard had fixed his 
hold, and thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his 
horse, which seemed to watch his motions with the 
intelligence of a human being, and again rode off. 
But in the last encounter the Saracen had lost his 
sword and his quiver of arrows, both of which were 
attached to the girdle which he was obliged to aban- 
don. He had also lost his turban in the struggle. 
These disadvantages seemed to incline the Moslem 
to a truce: he approached the Christian with his 
right hand extended, but no longer in a menacing 
attitude. | 

“There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, in 
the lingua franca commonly used for the purpose of 
communication with the Crusaders ; “ wherefore should 
there be war betwixt thee and me? Let there be 
peace betwixt us.” 

“T am well contented,” answered he of the Couch- 
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ant Leopard; “but what security dost thou offer that 
thou wilt observe the truce ?” 

“The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken,” answered the Emir. “It is thou, brave 
Nazarene, from whom I should demand security, did 
I not know that treason seldom dwells with courage.” 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

“By the cross of my sword,” he said, laying his 
hand on the weapon as he spoke, “I will be true 
companion to thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills 
that we remain in company together.” 

“By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, 
God of the Prophet,” replied his late foeman, “there 
is not treachery in my heart towards thee. And now 
wend we to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is 
at hand; and the stream had hardly touched my lip 
when I was called to battle by thy approach.” 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded a 
ready and courteous assent; and the late foes, with- 
out an angry look or gesture of doubt, rode side by 
side to the little cluster of palm trees. 

From ‘The Talisman,” by Str Watrer Scott. 


1 ay ey 


Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 
Be stirring at the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution.— Shakespeare. 
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63. THE “CUMBERLAND.” 


At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
On board of the Cumberland, sloop of war ; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 


Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 


Down upon us heavily runs, 
Silent and sullen, the floating fort ; 
Then comes a puff of smoke from her guns, 
And leaps the terrible death, 
With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 


We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 
As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 

Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster’s hide. 


‘Strike your flag!” the rebel cries, 
In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
“ Never!” our gallant Morris replies ; 
‘‘ Tt is better to sink than to yield !” 
And the whole air pealed 


With the cheers of our men. 
(1,114) 16 
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Then, like a kraken huge and black, 
She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 


Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 
Still floated our flag at the mainmast-head. 
Lord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Or a dirge for the dead. 


Ho, brave hearts that went down in the seas, 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream ! 
Ho, brave land, with hearts like these, 
Thy flag that is rent in twain 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam ! LONGFELLOW. 





64. THE ‘‘*BETSY JANE.”’ 
(Sailors’ Song, from ‘‘ Balder.”) 


“ How many?” said our good captain. 
‘Twenty sail and more.” 
We were homeward bound, 
Scudding in a gale with our jib towards the Nore. 
Right athwart our tack 
The foe came thick and black, 
Like storm-birds and foul weather —you might 
count them by the score. 


The Betsy Jane did slack 
To see the game in view ; 





‘© Down went the ‘Cumberland’ ali a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp.” 
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They knew the Union Jack, 
And the tyrant’s flag we knew ! 
Our captain shouted, “Clear the decks!” and the 
boson’s whistle blew. 


Then our gallant captain, 

With his hand he seized the wheel, 

And pointed with his stump to the middle of the foe. 
“ Hurrah, lads, in we go!” 

(You should hear the British cheer, 

Fore and aft.) 


“There are twenty sail,” sang he, 

“ But little Betsy Jane bobs to nothing on the sea!” 
(You should hear the British cheer, 
Fore and aft.) 


‘See yon ugly craft 
With the pennon at her main! 
Hurrah, my merry boys, 
There goes the Betsy Jane /” 
(You should hear the British cheer, 
Fore and aft.) 


The foe, he beats to quarters, and the Russian bugles 
sound ; 

And the little Betsy Jane, she leaps upon the sea. 
“Port and starboard!” cried our captain ; 
‘‘ Pay it in, my hearts!” sang he; 
“We're old England’s sons, 

And we'll fight for her to-day !” 

(You should hear the British cheer, 

Fore and aft.) 

“ Fire away !” 

In she runs, 

And her guns 

Thunder round. 

‘Sypnzy DoBELL. 
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65. DEATH OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


Meanwhile reports about the state of the king's 
health were constantly becoming more and more 
alarming. His medical advisers, both English and 
Dutch, were at the end of their resources. He had 
consulted by letter all the most eminent physicians of 
Europe; and as he was apprehensive that they might 
return flattering answers if they knew who he was, 
he had written under feigned names. To Fagon he 
had described himself as a parish priest. Fagon re- 
plied, somewhat bluntly, that such symptoms could 
have only one meaning, and that the only advice that 
he had to give to the sick man was to prepare him- 
self for death. Having obtained this plain answer, 
William consulted Fagon again without disguise, and 
obtained some prescriptions which were thought to 
have a little retarded the approach of the inevitable 
hour. 

But the great king’s days were numbered. Head- 
aches and shivering fits returned on him almost 
daily. He still rode and even hunted, but he had 
no longer that firm seat or that perfect command of 
the bridle for which he had once been renowned. 
Still all his care was for the future. The filial re- 
spect and tenderness of Albemarle had been almost 
a necessary of life to him. But it was of importance 
that Heinsius should be fully informed both as to the 
whole plan of the next campaign and as to the state 
of the preparations. Albemarle was in full possession 
of the king’s views on these subjects. He was there- 
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fore sent to the Hague. Heinsius was at that time 
suffering from indisposition, which was indeed a trifle 
when compared with the maladies under which 
William was sinking. But in the nature of William 
there was none of that selfishness which is the too 
common vice of invalids. On the twentieth of Feb- 
ruary he sent to Heinsius a letter in which he did 
not even allude to his own sufferings and infirmities. 
“T am,” he said, “infinitely concerned to learn that 
your health is not yet quite re-established. May God 
be pleased to grant you a speedy recovery. I am un- 
alterably your good friend William.” Those were the 
last lines of that long correspondence. 

On the twentieth of February William was ambling 
on a favourite horse, named Sorrel, through the park 
of Hampton Court. He urged his horse to strike 
into a gallop just at the spot where a mole had been 
at work. Sorrel stumbled on the molehill, and went 
down on his knees. The king fell off, and broke his 
collar-bone. The bone was set, and he returned to 
Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the rough 
roads of that time made it necessary to reduce the 
fracture again. To a young and vigorous man such 
an accident would have been a trifle. But the frame 
of William was not in a condition to bear even the 
slightest shock. He felt that his time was short, and 
grieved, with a grief such as only noble spirits feel, to 
think that he must leave his work but half finished. 
It was possible that he might still live until one of 
his plans should be carried into execution. 

He had long known that the relation in which 
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England and Scotland stood to each other was at 
best precarious and often unfriendly, and that it 
might be doubted whether, in an estimate of the 
British power, the resources of the smaller country 
ought not to be deducted from those of the larger. 
Recent events had proved that, without doubt, the 
two kingdoms could not possibly continue for another 
year to be on the terms on which they had been 
during the preceding century, and that there must 
be between them either absolute union or deadly 
enmity. Their enmity would bring frightful calami- 
ties, not on themselves alone, but on all the civilized 
world. Their union would be the best security for 
the prosperity of both, for the internal tranquillity 
of the island, for the just balance of power among 
European states, and for the immunities of all Prot- 
estant countries. 

On the twenty-eighth of February the Commons 
listened with uncovered heads to the last message that 
bore William’s sign-manual. An unhappy accident, he 
told them, had forced him to make to them in writing 
@ communication which he would gladly have made 
from the throne. He had, in the first year of his 
reign, expressed his desire to see a union accomplished 
between England and Scotland. He was convinced 
that nothing could more conduce to the safety and 
happiness of both. He should think it his peculiar 
felicity if, before the close of his reign, some happy 
expedient could be devised for making the two king- 
doms one; and he, in the most earnest manner, recom- 
mended the question to the consideration of the House. 
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It was resolved that the message should be taken into 
consideration on Saturday, the seventh of March. 

But on the first of March humours of menacing 
appearance showed themselves on the king’s knee. 
On the fourth of March he was attacked by fever; 
on the fifth his strength failed greatly; and on the 
sixth he was scarcely kept alive by cordials The 
Abjuration Bill and a money bill were awaiting his 
assent. That assent he felt that he should not be 
able to give in person. He therefore ordered a 
commission to be prepared for his signature. His 
hand was now too weak to form the letters of his 
name, and it was suggested that a stamp should be 
prepared. 

On the seventh of March the stamp was ready. 
The Lord Keeper and the clerks of the Parliament 
came, according to usage, to witness the signing of 
the commission. But they were detained some hours 
in the antechamber while he was in one of the 
paroxysms of his malady. Meanwhile the Houses 
were sitting. It was Saturday, the seventh, the 
day on which the Commons had resolved to take 
into consideration the question of the union with 
Scotland. But that subject was not mentioned. 

It was known that the king had but a few hours 
to live, and the members asked each other anxiously 
whether it was likely that the Abjuration and money 
bills would be passed before he died. After sitting 
long in the expectation of a message, the Commons 
adjourned till six in the afternoon. By that time 
William had recovered himself sufficiently to put the 
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stamp on the parchment which authorized his com- 
missioners to act for him. In the evening, when the 
Houses had assembled, Black Rod knocked. The 
Commons were summoned to the bar of the Lords; 
the commission was read, the Abjuration Bill and the 
Malt Bill became laws, and both Houses adjourned till 
nine o'clock in the morning of the following day. 

The following day was Sunday. But there was 
little chance that William would live through the 
night. It was of the highest importance that, within 
the shortest possible time after his decease, the suc- 
cessor designated by the Bill of Rights and the Act 
of Succession should receive the homage of the Estates 
of the Realm, and be publicly proclaimed in the 
Council; and the most rigid Pharisee in the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners could hardly deny 
that it was lawful to save the state, even on the 
Sabbath. 

The king meanwhile was sinking fast. Albemarle 
had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted 
by rapid travelling. His master kindly bade him go 
to rest for some hours, and then summoned him to 
make his report. That report was in all respects 
satisfactory. The States General were in the best 
temper; the troops, the provisions, and the maga- 
zines were in the best order. Everything was in 
readiness for an early campaign. William received 
the intelligence with the calmness of a man whose 
work was done. He was under no illusion as to his 
danger. “I am fast drawing,” he said, “to my end.” 

His end was worthy of his life. His intellect was 
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not for a moment clouded. His fortitude was the 
more admirable because he was not willing to die. 
He had very lately said to one of those whom he 
most loved: “ You know that I never feared death ; 
there have been times when I should have wished it; 
but now that this great new prospect is opening 
before me, I do wish to stay here a little longer.” 
Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced the 
noble close of that noble career. To the physicians 
the king returned his thanks graciously and gently. 
“I know that you have done all that skill and learn- 
ing could do for me; but the case is beyond your art, 
and I submit.” 

From the words which escaped him, he seemed to 
be frequently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and 
Tenison remained many hours in the sickroom. He 
professed to them his firm belief in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and received the sacrament from 
their hands with great seriousness. 

The antechambers were crowded all night with 
lords and privy councillors. He ordered several of 
them to be called in, and exerted himself to take 
leave of them with a few kind and cheerful words. 
Among the English who were admitted to his bedside 
were Devonshire and Ormond. But there were in 
the crowd those who felt as no Englishman could feel, 
friends of his youth who had been true to him, and 
to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes of 
fortune ; who had served him with unalterable fidelity 
when his Secretaries of State, his Treasury, and his 
Admiralty had betrayed him; who had never on any 
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field of battle, or in an atmosphere tainted with loath- 
some and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their 
own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth 
he had, at the cost of his own popularity, rewarded 
with bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble 
voice to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate 
and loyal services of thirty years. To Albemarle 
he gave the keys of his closet, and of his private 
drawers. “You know,” he said, “what to do with 
them.” 

By this time he could scarcely respire. “Can this,” 
he said to the physicians, “last long?” He was told 
that the end was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, 
and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articu- 
late words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, 
bent down, and placed his ear close to the king’s 
mouth. The lips of the dying man moved, but 
nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of 
his earliest friend and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
In that moment, no doubt, all that had cast a slight 
passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was 
forgotten. It was now between seven and eight in 
the morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for 
breath. The bishops knelt down and read the com- 
mendatory prayer. When it ended William was no 
more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that 
he wore next to his skin a small piece of black silk 
ribbon. The lords in waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair 
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Charm me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
That, being ravished, hence I go 

Away in easy slumbers. 
Ease my sick head, 
And make my bed, 

Thou power that canst sever 
From me this ill, 

And quickly still, 
Though thou not kill 
My fever. 


Thou sweetly canst convert the same 
From a consuming fire 
Into a gentle licking flame, 
And make it thus expire. 

Then make me weep 
My pains asleep, 
And give me such reposes 
That I, poor I, 
May think thereby 
T live and die 
"Mongst roses. 


Fall on me hike the silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers 
Which by the peep of day do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 
That, having ease me given, 
With full delight 
I leave this light, 
And take my flight 
For heaven. HERRICK. 
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Ranald whistled very softly, and was answered in 
a tone equally low from the top of a pass up which 
they had for some time been ascending. Mending 
their pace, they reached the top, where the moon, 
which had now risen bright and clear, showed to 
Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve Highlanders, and 
about as many women and children, by whom Ranald 
MacEagh was received with such transports of joy 
as made his companion easily sensible that those by 
whom he was surrounded must of course be Children 
of the Mist. The place which they occupied well 
suited their name and habits. It was a beetling 
crag, round which winded a very narrow and broken 
footpath, commanded in various places by the position 
which they held. 

Ranald spoke anxiously and hastily to the children 
of his tribe, and the men came one by one to shake 
hands with Dalgetty, while the women, clamorous in 
their gratitude, pressed round to kiss even the hem 
of his garment. 

“They plight their faith to you,” said Ranald 
MacKagh, “for requital of the good deed you have 
done to the tribe this day.” 

“Enough said, Ranald,” answered the soldier ; 
“enough said. Tell them I love not this shaking 
of hands; it confuses ranks and degrees in military 
service. And so here, I suppose, you intend to make 
a stand against your followers, Ranald? A very 
pretty position—as pretty a position for a small 
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peloton of men as I have seen in my service. No 
enemy can come towards it by the road without being 
at the mercy of cannon and musket. But then, 
Ranald, my trusty comrade, you have no cannon, I 
dare to aver, and I do not see that any of these 
fellows have muskets either; so with what artillery 
you propose making good the pass before you come 
to hard blows, truly, Ranald, 1t passeth my apprehen- 
sion.” 

“With the weapons and with the courage of our 
fathers,” said MacEagh, and made the captain observe 
that the men of his party were armed with bows and 
arTOWS. 

“ Bows and arrows!” exclaimed Dalgetty; “ha! ha! 
ha! Have we Robin Hood and Little John back 
again? Bows and arrows! Why, the sight has not 
been seen in civilized war for a hundred years. 
Bows and arrows! And why not with weavers’ 
beams, as in the days of Goliath? That Dugald 
Dalgetty of Drumthwacket should live to see men 
fight with bows and arrows! The immortal Gustavus 
would never have believed it, nor Wallenstein, nor 
Butler, nor old Tilly. Well, Ranald, a cat can have 
but its claws. Since bows and arrows are the word, 
e’en let us make the best of it; only, as I do not 
understand the scope and range of such old-fashioned 
artillery, you must make the best disposition you can 
out of your own head: for my taking the command, 
which I would have gladly done had you been to 
fight with any Christian weapons, is out of the ques- 
tion when you are to combat like quivered Numidians. 


‘* CHILDREN OF THE MIST.” 
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I will, however, play my part with my pistols in the 
approaching mellay, in respect my carabine unhappily 
remains at my horse's saddle.—My service and thanks 
to you,” he continued, addressing a mountaineer who 
offered him a bow. 

Ranald MacEagh a second time imposed silence on 
the talkative commander as before, by pulling his 
sleeve and pointing down the pass. The bay of the 
bloodhound was now approaching nearer and nearer, 
and they could hear the voices of several persons who 
accompanied the animal and hallooed to each other 
as they dispersed occasionally, either in the hurry of 
their advance, or in order to search more accurately 
the thickets as they came along. They were obviously 
drawing nearer and nearer every moment. MacEKagh, 
in the meantime, proposed to Captain Dalgetty to dis- 
encumber himself of his armour, and gave him to 
understand that the women should transport it to a 
place of safety. 

“T crave your pardon, sir,” said Dalgetty; “such 
is not the rule of our foreign service. In respect, I 
remember the regiment of Finland cuirassiers repri- 
manded, and their kettle-drums taken from them, by 
the immortal Gustavus, because they had assumed the 
permission to march without their corselets, and to 
leave them with the baggage. Neither did they 
strike kettle-drums again at the head of that famous 
regiment until they behaved themselves so notably 
at the field of Leipsic—a lesson which is not to be 
forgotten, any more than that exclamation of the 
immortal Gustavus, ‘ Now shall I know if my officers 
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love me, by their putting on their armour; since if 
my Officers are slain, who shall lead my soldiers unto 
victory ?’ Nevertheless, friend Ranald, this is with- 
out prejudice to my being rid of these somewhat 
heavy boots, providing I can obtain any other; for I 
presume not to say that my bare soles are fortified so 
as to endure the flints and thorns, as seems to be the 
case with your followers.” 

To rid the captain of his cumbrous greaves, and 
case his feet in a pair of brogues made out of deer- 
skin, which a Highlander stripped off for his accommo- 
dation, was the work of a minute, and Dalgetty found 
himself much lightened by the exchange. He was in 
the act of recommending to Ranald MacEagh to send 
two or three of his followers a little lower to recon- 
noitre the pass, and at the same time somewhat to 
extend his front, placing two detached archers at each 
flank by way of posts of observation, when the near 
cry of the hound apprised them that the pursuers 
were at the bottom of the pass. All was then dead 
silence; for loquacious as he was on other occasions, 
Captain Dalgetty knew well the necessity of an am- 
bush keeping itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken pathway and on 
the projecting cliffs of rock round which it winded, its 
light intercepted here and there by the branches of 
bushes and dwarf trees, which, finding nourishment in 
the crevices of the rocks, in some places overshaded 
the brow and ledge of the precipice. Below, a thick 
copse-wood lay in deep and dark shadow, somewhat 


resembling the billows of a half-seen ocean. From 
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the bosom of that darkness, and close to the bottom 
of the precipice, the hound was heard at intervals 
baying fearfully—sounds which were redoubled by the 
echoes of the woods and rocks around. At intervals 
these sunk into deep silence, interrupted only by the 
plashing noise of a small runnel of water which partly 
fell from the rock, partly found a more silent passage 
to the bottom along its projecting surface. Voices of 
men were also heard in stifled converse below. It 
seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered the 
narrow path which led to the top of the rock, or that, 
having discovered it, the peril of the ascent, joined 
to the imperfect light and the uncertainty whether 
it might not be defended, made them hesitate to 
attempt it. 

At length a shadowy figure was seen, which raised 
itself up from the abyss of darkness below, and 
emerging into the pale moonlight, began cautiously 
and slowly to ascend the rocky path. The outline 
was so distinctly marked that Captain Dalgetty could 
discover not only the person of the Highlander, but 
the long gun which he carried in his hand, and the 
plume of feathers which decorated his bonnet. 

“What will become of us,” ejaculated the captain, 
but under his breath, “now they have brought mus- 
ketry to encounter our archers ?” 

But just as the pursuer had attained a projecting 
piece of rock about halfway up the ascent, and paus- 
ing made a signal for those who were still at the 
bottom to follow him, an arrow whistled from the bow 
of one of the Children of the Mist, and transfixed him 
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with so fatal a wound that, without a single effort 
to save himself, he lost his balance, and fell headlong 
from the cliff on which he stood into the darkness 
below. 

The crash of the boughs which received him, and 
the heavy sound of his fall from thence to the ground, 
were followed by a cry of horror and surprise which 
burst from his followers. The Children of the Mist, 
encouraged in proportion to the alarm this first suc- 
cess had caused among the pursuers, echoed back the 
clamour with a loud and shrill yell of exultation, 
and showing themselves on the brow of the precipice, 
with wild cries and vindictive gestures endeavoured 
to impress on their enemies a sense at once of their 
courage, their numbers, and their state of defence. 
Even Captain Dalgetty’s military prudence did not 
prevent his rising up and calling out to Ranald more 
loud than prudence warranted, “The long-bow for 
ever! In my poor apprehension now, were you to 
order a file to advance and take position—” 

“The Sassenach!” cried a voice from beneath; 
“mark the Sassenach soldier! I see the glitter of his 
breastplate.” At the same time three muskets were 
discharged, and while one ball rattled against the 
corselet of proof, to the strength of which our valiant 
captain had been more than once indebted for his 
life, another penetrated the armour which covered the 
front of his left thigh, and stretched him on the 
ground. Ranald instantly seized him in his arms and 
bore him back from the edge of the precipice, while 
he dolefully ejaculated,— 
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“T always told the immortal Gustavus, Wallenstein, 
Tilly, and other men of the sword, that in my poor 
mind taslets ought to be made musket-proof.” 

With two or three earnest words in Gaelic, MacKagh 
commended the wounded man to the charge of the 
females, who were in the rear of his little party, and 
was then about to return to the contest; but Dalgetty 
detained him, grasping a firm hold of his plaid. 

“I know not how this matter may end, but I re- 
quest you will inform Montrose that I died like a 
follower of the immortal Gustavus; and, I pray you, 
take heed how you quit your present strength, even 
for the purpose of pursuing the enemy, if you gain 
any advantage—and—and—” 

Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight began to fail 
him through loss of blood, and MacKagh, availing 
himself of this circumstance, extricated from his 
grasp the end of his own mantle, and substituted 
that of a female, by which the captain held stoutly, 
thereby securing, as he conceived, the outlaw’s at- 
tention to the military instructions which he con- 
tinued to pour forth while he had any breath to 
utter them, though they became gradually more and 
more incoherent—“ And, comrade, you will be sure 
to keep your musketeers in advance of your stand 
of pikes, Lochaber axes, and two-handed swords.— 
Stand fast, dragoons on the left flank !— Where 
was I? Ay, and, Ranald, if ye be minded to retreat, 
leave some lighted matches burning on the branches 
of the trees; it shows as if they were lined with 
shot. But I forget: ye have no matchlocks nor 
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habergeons, only bows and arrows—bows and arrows. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

Here the captain sunk back in an exhausted condi- 
tion, altogether unable to resist the sense of the ludi- 
crous with the idea of these ancient weapons of war. It 
was a long time ere he recovered his senses ; and in the 
meantime we leave him in the care of the Daughters 
of the Mist—nurses as kind and attentive in reality 
as they were wild and uncouth in outward appearance. 

From “A Legend of Montrose,” by Srz WALTER SCOTT. 
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68. INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day— 

With neck outthrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy ; 
You hardly could suspect 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through)— 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“ Well,” cried he, ‘‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 

We've got you Ratisbon ! 

The marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I to heart’s desire 

Perched him!” The chief's eye flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed, but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes— 
“You're wounded!” “Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said, 
‘“T’m killed, sire!” And his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 


RoBERT BROWNING. 





69. YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


Ye mariners of England, 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Ye Mariners of England. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


T. CAMPBELL. 
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NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS. 


Historical and other References and Allusions, and Uncommon 
Words and Phrases. 


Page 1. The Valley of Diamonds. 


1 This extract is from the History of Sindbad the Sailor, being the 
second of a series of seven voyages full of marvellous incidents. 
It forms part of the collection of Eastern tales known as the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” which includes the History 
of Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, and many other well-known 
tales. 
2. A Family Picture. 


8 Piquet, a card game played by two persons. 
. JO Limner, a painter of portraits (from dimn—pron. lim—to paint). 
11 Venus, among the ancient Romans the goddess of love. 

Cupid, the son of Venus, and god of love, usually represented as a 
winged boy with bow and arrows. 

Whistonian controversy. William Whiston (1667-1752) was the 
author of many works, some of which aroused much opposition. 

Amazon. The Amazons were female warriors mentioned by ancient 
Greek writers. 

Alexander the Great (356-323 B.c.), King of Macedonia, founder of 
a great empire in Western Asia. 


3. Parted Friendship. 


13 Roland and Sir Leoline, two English knights mentioned in the story 
of ‘‘Christabel.” The poem is merely a fragment, and the story is 
unfinished. 


4. The Chimney Swallow. 


14 Affect, choose; show preference for: now used to imply a pretended 
feeling. 

15 Dam, mother: now used only of quadrupeds. (A form of dame.) 

17 Hawking, hunting on the wing in the manner of a hawk. 

18 Mandibles, jaws: the word is chiefly used of birds and insects. 
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Pave 5. The House Martin. 


20 Nidification, nest-building. (Lat. nidus, a nest, and facere, Eng. fy, 
‘to make.) 

Migrate, etc. The writer was uncertain whether the swallow spends 
the winter in hiding-places in this country, or migrates to warmer 
lands. 

Fulcrum, a support, especially the point of support of a lever or 
crowbar. 

Green, unripe; here, not yet dry or solid. 

21 Incubation, sitting on the eggs to hatch them out. 

Presently, rapidly ; in a short time. 

22 Sleight, a quick, clever movement; generally a trick or deception. 
23 Michaelmas, 29th September, the feast of St. Michael the archangel. 
Aits, eyots or small islands. 


6. To a Waterfowl. 


25 From zone to zone. Many water-birds—swans, geese, etc.—spend 
the summer in the arctic regions and the winter in the warmer 
temperate regions. 


7. A Cave on the Fiords. 


26 Fiord, a name given in Norway to a long, narrow arm of the sea; a 
jirth. 
Nordland, the name of a province of Norway (north-land). 
Rolf, the hero of the tale, ‘‘ Feats on the Fiord.” 
27 Erica, the heroine of the tale, afterwards married to Rolf. 
28 Hund, the villain of the story, from whom Rolf was at present hiding. 


8. Crusoe’s Cave. 


31 Essayed, attempted. An essay is a writing which aims at dealing 
with some part or aspect of a subject—an attempt, not a finished 
work. 

8? Wildfire, a mixture of substances which would catch fire quickly. 

Strait, a narrow place: now used chiefly of a narrow sea passage. 

84 Magazine, store; store-house, used chiefly for gunpowder, etc. 


9. Alexander Selkirk’s Soliloquy. 


86 Alexander Selkirk or Selcraig (1676-1721), who is supposed to speak 
in this poem, lived for four years alone on the island of Juan 
Fernandez, off the coast of Chile. His adventures are supposed 
to form the foundation of the story of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Soliloquy, a speaking to one’s self; a speech not addressed to any 
listener, 
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a 10. The Rescue of Friday. 


35 Friday, the savage rescued by Robinson Crusoe, who afterwards 
became his servant and companion ; so named from the day of his 
rescue. 


11. Friday and the Bear. 


43 Gascony side of the mountains. Robinson Crusoe was now return- 
ing from Spain to England, and had crossed the Pyrenees into 
France. These events are later than his stay on the island. 


12. The Hurricane 


47 Our country, the United States of America, the home of the writer. 
Phenomena (sing. phenomenon, literally, something seen), usually some 
wonderful appearances in nature. 
Ohio, a large tributary of the river Mississippi, America. 
Creek, a small stream. In England the word usually means a small 
inlet. 

48 Central current of the tempest. The kind of storm described is a 
large whirlwind, which revolves rapidly, and at the same time 
moves forward in a straight line. 

49 Niagara, the part of the river St. Lawrence between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, between the United States and Canada; famous for the 
great Falls of Niagara. 


13. The Thunder Shower. 


51 For bale or balm, for harm or for good. (Compare baleful.) 
Fumes, comes out as smoke. 
Unshrouds the picture, etc., unveils or shows clearly the mingled 
clouds. 
Coinstantaneous, happening in the same moment of time. 
Resilient, rebounding from the ground. 


14. Cranford Society. 


52 Cranford. The picture is based on Knutsford, Cheshire, where the 

writer was brought up. 
Amazons, here women. (See note on Lesson 2.) 
Drumble, a fictitious name ; probably Manchester is referred to. 

63 Manx laws...... Tinwald Mount. The Isle of Man has a government 
to some extent independent of the British Parliament, and a Bill 
does not become law until it is proclaimed on the Tynwald Mount 
in the English and Manx languages, the latter being a Celtic 
speech akin to Welsh and Gaelic. 

54 Spartans, a people of ancient Greece, famous for their endurance and 
bravery. 
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56 Tabooed, forbidden. The word “taboo,” or ‘‘tabu,” is used by cer- 
tain tribes in the Pacific islands to mean something set apart for 
religious reasons. 


15. The Mermaid of Padstow. 


58 Mermaid, a fabled creature, half woman half fish, believed in by 
many seafaring peoples. Many a supposed mermaid has turned 
out to be a seal; in this legend the opposite was the case. 

Padstow, a seaport in Cornwall. . 
Levin, lightning—a term used only in poetical language. 

59 Ramp...... beleaguer, a rampart of sand surrounds or blockades the 
harbour. 

16. On a Tropical River. 


60 Parasites, plants which grow upon and draw their nourishment from 
others: also used of animals. 
Colibri, humming-bird. 
62 Amyas, Amyas Leigh, a native of Devon, hero of the tale. 
Humboldt, Baron Alexander von (1769-1859), a native of Berlin, a 
famous traveller, and author of many works on natural science. 


17. The Lotos-Eaters. 


66 Lotos, in ancient Greek story the name of a tree whose fruit made 
those who ate it forget home and friends, and live in languid ease ; 
now applied to certain species of water-lily and other plants. 

Up-clomb. Clomb is an old form of the past tense of climb ; now climbed. 
Galingale, a kind of sedge with an aromatic root: also used for 
galangal, a medicinal plant found in China. 


18. Sonnet. 


67 Sonnet, a little song; a short poem of fourteen lines, with rhymes 
arranged in a certain special order, as in this piece. 

Proteus, a sea-god of the ancient Greeks, famed for his power of 
changing his form; hence protean is used to mean exceedingly 
variable. 

Triton, a Greek sea-god of lower rank, represented with a spiral sea- 
shell for a trumpet-—hence ‘‘ wreathed horn.” 


19. Canvassing. 


68 Canvass, to ask for votes or support; also to discuss or examine 
closely. 
Orchardside, the name of Cowper’s house. 
Grenville, William, afterwards Lord (1759-1834), a statesman during 
the reign of George the Third. 
Puss, one of the poet’s tame hares, of which he has left an interesting 
account. 
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Page 20. Advice to a Son. 


71 Documents. Here used in the original meaning of lessons or teach- 
ings ; now used to mean any written or printed paper. 
72 Diversity of reverence, showing different degrees of respect. 
Rampired up, shut in as with a rampart. 


21. Christian Loses his Roll. 


74 Roll A sealed writing had been given Christian by the three ‘‘ Shin- 
ing Ones,” to be his comfort on the way and his passport into 
the Celestial City. 

Timorous, Mistrust. Bunyan names the persons in his story from 
their character. 
22. Gradatim. 

79 Gradatim, a Latin word, meaning step by step. 

Ladder...... pillow of stone. The reference is to Jacob’s dream 
(Gen. xxvii.). 


23. A Lion Hunting. 


80 Fungi, the plural of fungus, a Latin name for certain flowerless 
plants, such as the mushroom. 
Monopolize, to keep as their own, shutting out all others. 
81 Callian, an Oriental pipe. 
Bungalow, a house of one story, with a veranda—literally, a house 
in the style of Bengal in India. 
82 Malay, one of the Malay race in the Eastern Archipelago. 


24. Birds of the Sea. 


85 Georgia, South Georgia, an island in the South Atlantic, to the east 
of Cape Horn and the Falkland Islands ; a British possession. 
8&9 Circulation. Here used for the blood, which circulates throughout 
the body. 
25. To a Skylark. 


90 Unpremeditated, not planned out beforehand ; unstudied. 
Unbodied, without a body ; spiritual; invisible. 
Silver sphere, the morning star, which fades from sight in the stronger 
light of the sun. 
91 Heavy-winged thieves, the winds, which are loaded with stolen 
perfume. 
92 Chorus hymeneal, a marriage song. 


26. The Four Sisters. 


94 The Four Sisters are fire, water, air, and earth. 

95 Uncommon respect. The reference is to Rome, where there was a 
temple to Vesta, the goddess of the domestic hearth, in which 
a sacred fire was tended by six virgins vowed to her service. 
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96 Theban pair, Eteocles and Polynices, sons of a king of Thebes in 
Greece, who fought for the crown and killed each other. 
A story in my family, the story of the Flood (Gen. vii.). 
97 Blustering bullies, the “four winds”—north, south, east, and 
west. 
Trembling. The reference is to earthquakes. 
Treasures, precious metals and gems, taken from mines. 
Stigmatized, branded with a mark of disgrace. 
98 Titus, Roman emperor, a character in Racine’s play of ‘‘ Berenice,” 
whence the quotation is taken. 


28. The Giant’s Stairs. 


101 Passage, a small seaport opposite Great Island, Cork. 

103 Finnian glory. The reference is to Finn MacCumhail (MacCoull), 
the hero of Irish legend, and father of the Gaelic poet Ossian. 
The modern term Fenian is derived from Finn. 


29. Keith of Ravelston. 


108 Ravelston, a ruined castle near Edinburgh, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Keith family. 
Burnie, diminutive of burn, the Scottish name for a small stream. 


30. The Fairy Fountain. 


109 The dark round. ‘Fairy rings,” or circles of a different shade of 
green, were believed to mark the place where the fairies danced. 
These rings are caused by the growth of a certain fungus spread- 

ing out from a centre. 


31. An Arab Embassy. 


110 Rustam, the commander of the Persians. 
Saad, the commander of the Saracens. 
Caliph, head of the Moslem or Mohammedan faith—literally, suc- 
cessor (of Mohammed). 
Irak-Arabi, ancient Babylonia, between the Euphrates and the 
Yemen, the south-eastern part of Arabia. 
111 Sheikh, chief of an Arab tribe. 
113 Koran, the sacred book or “bible” of the Mohammedans. 
Padishah, title of dignity among the Mohammedan nations ; more 
commonly pasha. . 


32. Abou Ben Adhem. 


114 Abou Ben Adhem, not a real personage. The name means Abou, son 
of Adam. 
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Page 33- Turkish Ladies at Home. 


115 Adrianople, an important Turkish city, on the river Maritza. 
Grand vizier, the chief minister of the Sultan of Turkey. 
116 Perquisite, something belonging to an office beyond its regular salary. 
Kiyaya (more correctly kehaya), a Turkish word signifying a viceroy 
or deputy. 
120 Nymphs, among the ancient Greeks, goddesses of rivers, woods, etc. 


34. The Isles of Greece. 


121 Sappho, a famous poetess of the ancient Greeks. 

Delos, an island in the Atgean Sea. There was a mythical story 
that Delos was originally a floating island, and was prepared by 
Zeus (Jupiter) to be the birthplace of Phcebus (Apollo), the sun 
god and god of poetry. 

Scian, from Scio, formerly Chios, an island in the Avgean Sea, which 
claimed to be the birthplace of the Greek poet Homer. 

Teian, from 7'’cos, in Ionia, the birthplace of the Greek poet Anacreon. 

“Islands of the Blest,” imaginary islands, mentioned in old Greek 
tales. 

Marathon, in Greece, the scene of a great Greek victory over the 
Persians. 

A king, Xerxes, King of Persia, whose fleet was destroyed in the 
battle of Salamis. 

Salamis, an island off the coast of Attica, in Greece; the scene of a 
great naval victory of the Greeks over the Persians. 

123 Thermopyls#, a mountain pass in Thessaly, in Greece, where three 
hundred Spartan soldiers opposed the whole Persian army, and 
fell to a man, refusing to retreat or surrender. 

Bacchanal, worshipper of Bacchus, the god of wine; drunken 
reveller. 

Pyrrhic phalanx, the order of battle used by Pyrrhus, a Grecian king. 

Cadmus, the mythical founder of Thebes, who is said to have intro- 
duced the art of writing into Greece. 

124 Polycrates, ‘‘tyrant” or absolute ruler of Samos, in the Atgean Sea. 

Miltiades, a ruler in the north of Greece (the Chersonese is now part 
of Turkey), who fought against the Persians. 

Suli, a mountainous district to the north of modern Greece, with 
a brave and warlike people. 

Parga, a small island to the north-west of Greece. 

Doric. The Dorians were a race in ancient Greece noted for their 
simple and manly style of living. 

Heracleidan, of the family of Hercules, a mythical hero of Greece. 

Franks, the people of Western Europe. 

Sunium, a cape in the south of Greece, with the ruins of a temple to 
Athene, the patron goddess of Athens. 
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35. Prisoner in Lilliput. 


us Lilliput, the land of the little people, where everything was on a 
similarly small scale. The piece is a satire on George the First 
and his times. 

Inventory, a list or catalogue, literally, of things fownd in a certain 
place. 

127 Lucid, clear; transparent. 

Oracle, literally the reply given by some god to a question asked ; a 
prophecy ; here, something to advise one. 

128 Scimitar, sword ; literally, an Eastern form of sword, short, curved, 
and broad towards the point. 

180 Magnanimous, great-minded ; not easily disturbed. 

131 Perspective, telescope ; something for looking through. 


36. Life in Brobdingnag. 


182 Brobdingnag, the land of the giants, where everything was on a scale 
as much greater than ours as in Lilliput it had been smaller. 


37. The King of the Crocodiles. 


187 Crocodilople, a name invented by the poet, meaning the city of 
crocodiles. 
188 Dervise, or dervish, a priest or member of a religious order among 
the Mohammedans. 
141 Mash-Allah, ‘‘as God wills”—an Arabic interjection expressing 
wonder. 
38. True Courage. 


143 Latitude. Here used in its literal meaning of breadth. 

Laurels, praise or honour due to a victor ; from the ancient bestowal 
of a laurel wreath. 

144 Spirits scattered and confounded, thoughts confused; courage 
weakened. 

Enervated, weakened. Nerve formerly meant a sinew. Enervated 
is now used of a condition or state produced gradually and not 
by a sudden shock. 

146 Insensible, so small as not to be perceived (by any of the senses). 


39. On his Blindness. 


146 Blindness. Milton was blind during the last twenty years of his 
life, the period when his greatest poems were written. This poem 
is in the sonnet form. (See note on Lesson 18.) 


40. A Roman Victory. 


147 A Roman Victory. This battle took place in the year 69 B.c. 
Tigranes, King of Armenia from about 96 B.c. to 55 B.c. 
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147 Mount Taurus, a mountain range in Asia Minor. 
Lucullus, a famous Roman general (about 110-57 B.c.). 
Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia, built by Tigranes. 
150 Burganet or burgonet, a helmet ; literally a helmet of the kind worn 
in Burgundy. 
Eagle. The imperial standard of Rome was the figure of an eagle 
borne on a pole. 
Adiabenians, a people of Armenia. 
Medes, people of Media, which lay south of the Caspian Sea. 
Caepio, Servilius, Roman general, disastrously defeated by the Cim- 
brians in 105 B.c. 
Cimbrians, a barbarian people from the north, who invaded Italy 
towards the end of the second century B.C. 
151 Thracians, people of Thracia, a country to the north of the Afgean 
Sea, and now part of Turkey. It was famous for its horsemen. 
Gauls, people of Gaul, the ancient name of France. 


41. The Destruction of Sennacherib. 


158 Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 705-681 B.c. The event here described 
took place during his expedition against Hezekiah, King of 
Judah. (See 2 Kings xvii, xix.) 

Cohort,» Roman term used for a body of about five hundred men ; 
a battalion. 
Asshur, Assyria. 


42. Maildun’s Escape. 


154 Maildun, a character of ancient Irish romance, hero of an imaginary 
voyage in the Atlantic Ocean. 


43- The Ballad of the Boat. 


158 Siren, in Greek fable a sea goddess who lured sailors to their death 
by her sweet song. 


44. The Siege of Gibraltar, 1782. 


161 Siege. This siege took place while Britain was at war with the 
North American colonies. 
Grappled, threw aboard of them hooks, called grappling-irons, at the 
end of a long chain. 


45. The Burning of Moscow, 1812. 


165 Deputation, messengers deputed or sent by a larger body. 
Bazaar, an Oriental market-place or street of small open shops or 
stalls. 
S8égur, Philippe Paul, a general under Napoleon, and a historian, 
wrote an account of this campaign. . 
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165 Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow—to the Russians the most sacred 
spot in the empire. It contains several cathedrals, numerous 
churches, three palaces, an arsenal, and other public buildings. 
167 Howitzer, a short cannon used for throwing bomb-shells into a town. 
Puries, in Greek and Roman fable beings whose work it was to 
punish the guilty by filling them with remorse and despair. 
Banditti, outlaws: an Italian word, meaning those who have been 
banished. 
Incendiaries, those who set fire to buildings. 
168 Scythians, the people of ancient Scythia, north of the Danube; 
noted for their ferocity. 
Moskwa (Mosk’va), the river on which Moscow stands, a tributary of 
the Volga. 


46. The Two Captains. 


169 Captain Farmer, George (1732-79), was a native of Youghal, 
Ireland, and lost his life in the engagement off Ushant here 
described. 

171 Pigtail. Up to recent times sailors wore their hair plaited or 
twisted in a long quewe or tail. 

Commission, the writing which gave him his appointment. Hence 
officers of a lower grade are called non-commissioned—that is, not 
appointed by the king. 

King of France. This title was retained by the kings of England 
long after the loss of all their French dominions. 

Cape la Hogue, etc., places on the north-west coast of France. 

Guillotine, the instrument by which many Royalists were beheaded 
at the time of the French Revolution. 

Fleur-de-lis, the lily of France, the badge of the royal house. 

Antoinette, Marie, queen of Louis the Sixteenth ; both were guillo- 
tined in 1793. 


47. Ramble from Richmond to London. 


174 Of no character or significancy, not distinguished, and of no public 

importance. 
Particularity, here used as equal to peculiarity. 

176 Supercargoes, those in charge of the cargo, but not of the ship or 
boat. 

178 Ordinary, the common table of an inn, where the guests dine to- 
gether ; table d’héte. 

179 Light, link. Owing to the want of street lights, men with links, or 
torches, were engaged by foot-passengers at night. 


48. Hymn of the City. 


180 Present Deity. The meaning is, see the Deity present or the pres- 
ence of the Deity, 
(1,114) 18 
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Page 49. The Death of the French King. 


181 Within the bills of mortality, within the area in which deaths were 
registered as occurring in London. 
182 Re-establishment, pardon for political offences ; restoration of prop- 
erty and rights. 
184 Retained as an advocate, paid to plead his cause. 
185 Privateers, fighting ships fitted out by private owners. 
Won-juror, a clergyman who refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
Augustus Czsar, Nero, two Roman emperors of very different 
character. 
50. Death the Leveller. 


187 Blood and state, high rank by birth, and high office. 
Victor-victim, once a conqueror, but now conquered (by death). 


51. Escape of Rob Roy. 


188 Rob Roy—that is, Robert the Red—one of the outlawed Clan 
MacGregor, a real personage, of whom many stories are told. 
He has been called the ‘‘ Robin Hood” of Scotland. [In this 
extract several words in the Scottish dialect have been changed 
into ish. ] 
Duke, the Duke of Montrose. 
192 Hollow‘ing, shouting: the usual spelling is hallooing. 
Carabine, a short gun or rifle used by cavalry ; now carbene. 


52. The Solitary Reaper. 


19§ Shady haunt, an oasis in the desert. 
Hebrides, the islands to the west of Scotland. 


53- Exploring in Australia. 


196 My father, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who did great service in 

planning a wise method of colonization in South Australia, begun 
in 1836. 

“‘ Victoria,” the proposed name for the capital of the colony. Ade- 
laide was selected instead. 

Port Lincoln, Sleaford Mere, Louth Hills, on the promontory west of 
Spencer Gulf. 

Lake Alexandrina, Cape Jervis, south-east of St. Vincent Gulf. 

An exploring expedition. Such expeditions in Australia have usually 
been carried on under extreme hardships, very different from the 


charming picture here given. 


54. Discovery of America. 


201 Columbus, Christopher, a native of Genoa; born 1447, died 1506. 
His first famous voyage of discovery was made in 1492. 
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201 Seditious, guilty of plots to overthrow lawful authority ; traitorous. 
203 Presages, signs by which future events can be foretold. 
204 Pinta. Columbus had three small ships—the Santa Maria, the 
Pinta, and the Nina. 
Comptroller (pron. controller), the officer who keeps the accounts ; 
paymaster. 
205 Te Deum, the opening words of the Latin hymn, Te Dewm laudamus ; 
in English, ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God.” 
Office, literally, duty : used for an act of worship. 


55. Ulysses. 


206 Ulysses, in Greek, Odysseus; in Greek legend, a king of Ithaca who 
took part in the war against Troy, and had many years of 
marvellous adventure on his way home. 

Hyades, a group of stars in the constellation Taurus. When the sun 
was in this part of the heavens, rainy weather was expected. 

Troy, an ancient town in Asia Minor, mentioned in Greek story. 
For two thousand years its site, and even its having really existed, 
were matters of doubt. Excavations have been made which seem 
to settle both questions. 

207 The sounding furrows, a Greek expression for the waves. 

Baths of all the western stars. The earth was thought to be flat, 
and the stars seemed to sink down into the western ocean. 

Happy Isles. See note on Lesson 34. 

Achilles, a king of northern Greece who took part in the war 
against Troy—the hero of Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad.” 


56. The Fairy Palace of the Quicken Trees. 


208 Quicken Trees, mountain ash (Scottish rowan), supposed to have 
magical properties. 

Finn, Oisin (Ossian). See note on Lesson 28, The others named are 
also mythical heroes. 

209 Erin, the ancient and native name of Ireland. 

Curved walls. Ancient Irish houses were circular in shape. 

211 Druidical spell. The Druids were the priests of the old heathen 
religion. 

Tooth of knowledge. Finn had the power of foretelling the 
future in this way, but only resorted to it on rare and serious 
occasions. 

212 Dord-Fian, a plaintive Irish melody. 


57. A Dream. 


213 Dogs howl. There are many old superstitions connected with the 
howling of dogs, which were supposed to feel the presence of 
ghosts, etc., more quickly than their masters. 
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Page 58. The Vision of Mirza. 


#14 Grand Cairo, or Cairo, on the Nile, the capital of modern Egypt. 
Bagdad, on the Tigris, in Asiatic Turkey, the scene of many Oriental 
tales, as in ‘‘The Arabian Nights.” 
215 Genius, a supernatural being, of a kind common in Eastern tales 
(plural, genit). . 
#16 Threescore and ten entire arches. The arches are the years of 
human life, of which seventy has long been regarded as the com- 
mon limit. (See Ps. xc. 10.) 
A thousand arches. The reference is to the duration of life before 
the Flood. (See Genesis.) 
418 Harpies, unclean birds, partly human in appearance, mentioned in 
ancient myths of Greece and Rome. 


61. The Mirage. 


223 Burckhardt, John Ludwig (1784-1815), was a native of Lausanne, 
Switzerland. He travelled much in Asia Minor and the north 
of Africa. 

224 Clarke, Edward Daniel (1769-1822), a native of Sussex, travelled in 
the east of Europe, and in Asia and Egypt. 

Rosetta, a town on one of the mouths of the Nile, Egypt. 

225 Humboldt. See note to Lesson 16. 

Niebuhr, Karsten (1733-1815), famous Danish traveller in Arabia, 
and father of the great historian. 

226 Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1823), conducted excavations and 
other works of exploration under Burckhardt. 


62. A Combat in the Desert. 


227 Desert. The scene of ‘The Talisman,” from which this extract is 
taken, is laid in Palestine and the neighbouring districts. The 
story is that of the share of King Richard of the Lion Heart in 
the Third Crusade (1187). 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard, so called from his coat-of-arms, 
was David, Earl of Huntingdon, heir to the crown of Scotland. 

Caftan, or kaftan, a long vest with wide, flowing sleeves. 

Saracen, a general name for Arabs or other Mohammedans of that 
time. 

228 Moor, used in the same sense as Saracen ; literally, a native of 
Morocco. 

230. Emir, chief of a tribe, or one in high command. 

231 Moslem, Mussulman or Mohammedan. 

Lingua Franca, the language of the Franks—a name applied to the 
peoples of Western Europe. 

232 Prophet, Mahomet, or Mohammed, the founder of the Mohammedan 
religion (570-632). 

Nazarene, Christian ; follower of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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Page 63. The ‘‘Cumberland.”’ 


233 The “Cumberland.” This incident took place during the war be- 
tween North and South in the United States (1861-63). 
Hampton Roads, a branch of Chesapeake Bay, Virginia. 
Iron ship, the Merrimac, the first armour-clad ship which took part 
in warfare. 
Plantation strain, as the gentlemen of the South would speak to 
the slaves on their cotton plantations. 
234 Kraken, a huge sea monster supposed to have been seen in the North 
Atlantic. 
Without a seam. The meaning is that the country would again be 
united under one flag. 


64. The ‘‘ Betsy Jane.’’ 


236 Bobs, lowers her flag ; literally, makes a curtsy. 
Port and starboard, to left and to right (used only of ships). 


65. Death of William the Third. 


237 FPagon, an eminent French physician. 
Albemarle, Arnold J. van Keppel, a friend of the king; created 
Duke of Albemarle in 1696. 
Heinsius, the leading statesman of the time in Holland, a close 
friend of William the Third. 
239 Sign-manual, signature: usually applied to the signature on royal 
messages or proclamations. 
240 Commission, a document committing to certain persons named in it 
the power of acting for the king in giving assent to Bills. 
241 Black Rod, the messenger sent to summon the Commons to the 
House of Lords to witness the royal assent to Bills. 
States General, the Dutch Parliament. 
242 Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715), a native of Edinburgh; appointed by 
William the Third as Bishop of Salisbury. 
Tenison, Thomas (1636-1715), Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, fourth Earl of Devonshire, created 
in 1694 Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Hartington, for his 
services at the Revolution. 
Ormond, James Butler, second Duke of (1665-1746). He was a 
native of Dublin, and aided in the Revolution, leading William’s 
Life Guards at the battle of the Boyne. 
243 Auverquerque, Henry Nassau d’, was related to the king. He was 
created Earl of Grantham in 1698, and lived till 1754. 
Bentinck, William (1649-1709), a native of Holland, was a life-long 
friend of William the Third, by whom he was created Earl of 
Portland. 
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Page 66. Music. 
244 Numbers, measures: a term applied to the regular accent of poetry. 


67. Children of the Mist. 


245 Ranald MacEagh, an outlawed Highlander of one of the clans related 
to the MacGregors (see note on Lesson 51), who had escaped from 
the Marquis of Argyle’s castle of Inveraray through the help of 
Dugald Dalgetty. 

Dalgetty, Dugald, a Scottish soldier of fortune, who had served 
under some of the most noted leaders of the time, as mentioned 
by himself later on. ; 

246 Peloton, a French word meaning a small company; a platoon or 
squadron. 

Robin Hood, Little John, characters in the old English ballad of 
‘*Robin Hood.” 

Goliath, the Philistine giant mentioned in the Old Testament 
(1 Sam. xvii.). 

Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632), King of Sweden, a leader of the 
Protestant party in the Thirty Years’ War; fell at the great 
battle of Liitzen. 

Wallenstein, Albrecht W. E. von (1583-1634), a native of Bohemia, 
and a great military leader on the Catholic side in the same war. 

Butler, Walter (about 1600-1634), a native of Ireland, and soldier of 
fortune under Wallenstein ; afterwards one of those conspirators 
who murdered him. 

Tilly, Jan T., Count (1559-1632), a native of Brabant, and Catholic 
leader during the Thirty Years’ War. 

Numidians, a people of Northern Africa (Algeria), conquered by the 
ancient Romans. 

249 Brogues, loose shoes made of raw hide. 

251 Sassenach, Saxon: a Gaelic term for English and Lowland Scottish. 

252 Montrose. Dalgetty had been sent by the Duke of Montrose on his 
present mission. 

Lochaber axe, a long-handled axe and pike combined. Lochaber 
is a district of the Highlands of Scotland, in the south of Inver- 
ness-shire, 


68. Incident of the French Camp. 


253 Ratisbon, or Regensburg, a town on the Danube, Bavaria. It was 
taken by the French in 1809. 
Lannes, Jean (1769-1809), Duke of Montebello, a marshal under 
Napoleon. 


LIST OF AUTHORS, 


WITH SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
NOTES. 





Addison, Joseph (born in Wiltshire, 1672; died in London, 1719), 
united in himself two characters not often found together—as the most 
agreeable writer of his age and its greatest moralist. He reformed the 
taste and manners of his time by his delightful essays in two successive 
papers, The Tatler and The Spectator, and at the same time attained a 
prose style which, though seldom eloquent or grand, is more pure and 
elegant than had been written in England before him. He also wrote 
the most admired tragedy of his day, and one of the most successful 
poems; but his fame in our time rests almost entirely upon his essays in 
The Tatler and The Spectator, and especially upon his portrait of the 
good knight Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Aikin, John (born in Leicestershire, 1747; died at Stoke Newington, 
1822), and Barbauld, Anna Letitia (1743-1825), born and died at the 
same places, appear together here as brother and sister, and as joint 
authors of one of the most delightful and instructive books for the young 
ever written, ‘‘ Evenings at Home.” It is believed that the greater part 
of this collection was written by Dr. Aikin; but the extract given here 
seems rather in the manner of Mrs. Barbauld, who was a poetess, and 
authoress of the exquisitely beautiful lines ‘‘To Life,” also printed in 
this volume. She wrote other excellent books for children. Dr. Aikin 
was an eminent physician. 


Allingham, William (born at Ballyshannon, Ireland, 1824; died at 
Hampstead, 1889), is a graceful, finished, and feeling poet, especially in 
his minor poems, of which the one here selected is a good specimen. 

“Arabian Nights” is the title given to a collection of Arabian tales, so 
called because they are supposed to be recited to a sultan night after 
night. This framework is believed to have been added about 1450. The 
original tales are of various dates, but in general may be referred to 
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the tenth or eleventh century. The popular English version is translated 
from the old French one by Antoine Galland, which is on various accounts 
more suitable for general use than the more literal translations which 
have been made in modern times. 


Audubon, John James (born in the State of Louisiana, 1781; died 
in the State of New York, 1851), spent a great part of his life in the 
forests and prairies of North America, collecting specimens of natural 
history, which he afterwards delineated in his works. The plates of 
these books are exceedingly splendid, and the text displays great de- 
scriptive power. 


Browning, Robert (born in Camberwell, 1812; died at Venice, 1889), 
is of all modern English poets the one whose works take the widest 
range, and who has depicted the greatest number of personages and 
situations. Though a large portion of his work is lyrical, he is essen- 
tially a dramatic poet, aiming principally at the representation of human 
action and passion. He is not a profound or original thinker, but brings 
the soundest common sense to his portrayal of life. It is remarkable 
that this shrewdness should be associated with an obscurity which, 
though greatly exaggerated by general public opinion, has done much 
to limit his popularity. Sometimes, nevertheless, he writes with trans- 
parent simplicity, as in the specimen given here; and at all times his 
manner depends largely upon his subject. He is in an especial degree 
the poet of Italy, where much of his life was spent. 


Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), was born and died in New 
York. He was the first American poet to achieve a high reputation, 
which he well merited by his noble poem ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” a meditation 
on Death, which he composed at a surprisingly early age. His chief 
vocation in life was the editorship of a New York newspaper, which he 
rendered very influential; but he continued to produce from time to 
time short poems, always good, sometimes beautiful, like the two in- 
cluded in this collection. 


Bunyan, John (born near Bedford, 1628; died in London, 1688), is one 
of the great English writers Of whom little need be said, because almost 
everything is universally known. Of all eminent authors he owed least 
to education, and was even wanting in many of the natural gifts that 
usually go to make the distinguished writer, but those which he had he 
possessed in such measure as to place him beyond competition in his own 
peculiar walk. His literary character is in keeping with his diction, 
which has but few words, but those the best for his purpose. 


Byron, George Gordon Noel (Lord Byron), born in London, 1788; 
died in Greece, 1824. It would be impossible to give here anything like 
an adequate account of this extraordinary man, who, after an agitated 
life, passed in war with the world and himself, died at thirty-six, leav- 
ing behind him a mass of poetry which in his lifetime gained him, and 
not from his own nation only, a reputation as a poet equal to the fame of 
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Napoleon as a warrior. Posterity has not entirely confirmed this too 
high estimate, but Byron will always be numbered among the chief 
British poets. Our selections are examples of the comparatively small 
portion of his poetry which can be considered as adapted for young 
readers. 


Campbell, Thomas (born at Glasgow, 1777; died at Boulogne, 1844), is 
perhaps of all British poets, after Gray, the one who has reared the 
highest fame upon the narrowest base. He did not write much, and 
much of what he did write is of little merit; but ten or twelve of his 
poems are perfect lyrics, which it would be impossible to surpass, and 
known to all who care for poetry. He had many failings, and was not 
a man of great mental power; but his life was largely devoted to the 
advocacy of generous causes, and was so far in harmony with the ele- 
vated spirit of his best poems. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (born in Devonshire, 1772; died at High- 
gate, 1834), was a friend of Wordsworth, who said that he was the only 
wonderful man he had ever known. Wonderful, indeed, he was; but 
between weakness of body and weakness of will, he failed to render 
justice to his extraordinary powers. He devoted his life mainly to 
philosophy, but left no great work behind him, although his thoughts 
have been highly influential upon those who came after him. The best 
of his poems, not a very large proportion of his poetical work, are some- 
thing quite peculiar to him—exquisite in expression and full of imagina- 
tion, a8 purely poetical as Shelley’s, and easier than Shelley’s to follow 
and understand. The lines in our selection are from ‘‘ Christabel,” the 
most famous of his poems after “the wild and wondrous tale” of “‘ The 
Ancient Mariner.” 


Collins, William (born at Chichester in 1721, died there in 1759), was 
one of the truest poets of his time, and would have been a much greater 
one if he had lived in an age more favourable to the cultivation of poetry. 
His fame rests chiefly upon his odes, but he also wrote charming occa- 
sional lyrics, like the specimen in the text. Hewas a gentle and tender- 
hearted man, whose earlier years were clouded by misfortune, and.his 
later years by the failure of his mental faculties. 


Cory, William Johnson, master at Eton (born at Torrington, Devon- 
shire, 1823; died at Hampstead 1892), was a fine classical scholar and a 
man of great accomplishments. His interest in school life strongly 
colours the beautiful little volume entitled ‘‘Ionica,” which he published 
anonymously in 1858. The additions afterwards made have in general 
less merit ; but the one here selected is not only one of the best poems 
that can be read by boys, but one of the best ever written expressly to be 
read by them. 


Cowper, William, born at Berkhampstead, 1731; died at East Dere- 
ham, 1800. No English poet is more beloved than this most amiable and 
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excellent man, whose undeserved unhappiness from mental suffering com- 
mands the deepest sympathy, while as a poet he is notable for having 
in some measure preceded Wordsworth in recalling English poetry to 
the truth of nature. His principal poem, ‘‘ The Task,” is full of beauti- 
ful description ; and some of his minor pieces, among which that in our 
collection may be reckoned, are among the most popular in the language. 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the despondency from which he 
suffered all his life, ‘‘John Gilpin,” the best known of any, should be 
overflowing with fun. Asa letter-writer he ranks even higher than as 
a poet, for here, in his own peculiar walk, he stands alone. 


Croker, Thomas Crofton (born at Cork in 1798; died in London, 1854), 
was a clerk in the Admiralty. He wrote many books; but his reputa- 
tion rests upon his collection of the fairy tales of the south of Ireland, 
an excellent example of which is inserted in this volume. 


Defoe, Daniel, was born in London about 1659, and died there in 1731. 
It is needless to say a word about his chief work, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
familiar all the world over ; but he wrote many other stories distinguished 
by the same genius, and which might have been equally celebrated if the 
subjects had been equally well chosen. His great strength is in his 
marvellous power of compelling the reader to believe every word he says, 
so that his inventions appear more real than the truth as told by others. 
He was also a powerful political writer, and led a busy and contentious 
life, ‘‘in prisons often.” 


Dobell, Sydney (born in Kent, 1824; died in Gloucestershire, 1874), 
was a poet of great genius and even greater ambition, who failed by 
attempting subjects beyond his powers. His poetry, nevertheless, 
abounds with passages of beauty and grandeur, but he rarely achieves 
a satisfactory whole. The two pieces given in this collection show what 
he could do when he did not attempt to do too much. 

Garnett, Richard (born at Lichfield, 1835), was for several years keeper 
of printed books in the British Museum, and has written poems, tales, 
literary histories, and biographies. 


Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn (born in Chelsea, 1810; died in Hamp- 
shire, 1865), was one of the most charming novelists of the age of Queen 
Victoria. Among her works none is more admired than ‘‘ Cranford,” 
from which the extract in this volume is taken. It is not a novel, but a 
series of sketches of the society of a small, old-fashioned Cheshire town. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life was chiefly spent in Manchester, where her husband 
was minister of a Unitarian congregation, and her first work was a novel 
describing the life of the manufacturing population. 


Goldsmith, Oliver (born in the county of Longford, 1728; died in 
London, 1774), is of all British writers the one to whom the epithet of 
‘delightful ” can be applied with the most unvarying justice. This 
character is especially appropriate to his universally-known story, ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” from which our selection is taken; but is hardly 
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less deserved by his essays, poems, and comedies. Notwithstanding his 
heavy trials and misfortunes, his works display an unbroken cheerful- 
ness; and although he was far from wise or prudent in the regulation of 
his own life, no author is fuller of penetrating observations and salutary 
maxims. Both as novelist and dramatist he excels in the humorous 
delineation of character. 


Herrick, Robert (born in London, 1591; died in Devonshire, 1674), is 
in his best poems a most charming and graceful poet, full of ingenious 
conceits and pretty fancies, and also an admirable describer of country 
customs and rural life in general. He was a Devonshire clergyman, and 
suffered for his loyalty during the Civil War. 


Holland, Josiah Gilbert (born in Massachusetts, 1819; died in New 
York, 1881), was distinguished as an educationist in the Southern States 
of America, and afterwards as a journalist in New England. He de- 
voted himself especially to the illustration of family life, and wrote 
numerous sketches and poems admirably adapted to that purpose. He 
afterwards wrote a popular life of President Lincoln, and founded 
Scribner’s Monthly, now, as The Century, one of the most important 
periodicals in America. 

Hunt, Leigh (born at Southgate, 1784; died at Hammersmith, 1859), 
though not a great writer, is a very agreeable one, and one of varied 
excellence. He shone as a critic, especially of poetry, and, notwith- 
standing an unfortunate taint of conceit, his essays have much charm. 
As a poet, he rendered a great service by introducing, or rather reviving, 
a@ more free and natural method of writing heroic verse. This is exem- 
plified by his beautiful poem of ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem,” given here, and 
deservedly one of the most popular in our language. The reader should 
notice the neatness of expression: there is not a word too little or too 
much. 


Irving, Washington (1783-1859), was born and died in the State of 
New York. He owes much of his literary reputation to the circum- 
stance of his being the first American author to obtain celebrity in 
Europe, but is nevertheless, whether as historian, biographer, or essayist, 
a delightful narrator, a model of good taste, good sense, and good style. 
Much of his life was spent in Europe, and this, combined with his study 
of favourite English authors, repressed the native originality of his 
humour, and made him too little of an American. 


Joyce, P. W., Irish scholar, now residing near Dublin, has rendered the 
greatest service to Irish literature by his ‘‘ Old Celtic Romances,” consist- 
ing of translations of the finest of the ancient legends, upon which we have 
drawn for two examples. The ‘‘ Voyage of Maildun,” from which one of 
our extracts is taken, has been versified by Tennyson. Mr. Joyce has 
also written a short historical account of ancient Ireland for the young. 


Kingsley, Rev. Charles (born in Devonshire, 1819; died in Hampshire, 
1875), is perhaps of all British novelists, after Scott, the most wholesome 
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for young readers, and the best fitted to inspire a manly strength of 
character. His stories are, moreover, most interesting, and the extract 
we have chosen illustrates his wonderful powers of description. He was 
also a stirring preacher, an enthusiastic worker in every cause he 
favoured, and an excellent poet. 


Locke, John (born in Somersetshire, 1632; died in Essex, 1704), was 
a great philosopher, but was perhaps even more distinguished as a patriot 
and the successful advocate of toleration in religion. After having under- 
gone persecution and exile under the Stuarts, he rose to a great position 
under William the Third. The truth of his philosophy will always be 
debated, but he is universally honoured as one of the foremost champions 
of freedom, civil and religious, and one of the highest authorities upon 
trade, finance, and education. His unadorned style is a good example 
of the force of homely English. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1882), was born and died 
in Massachusetts. Though far from the greatest of American poets, 
Longfellow is of all the most popular and most widely known. He 
produced poetry abundantly throughout his life, and what is remark- 
able, went on improving, the poems of his old age being stronger and 
more highly finished than those of his youth. The latter, notwith- 
standing, are the more popular; for it is here that he best fulfils his 
peculiar mission of providing true but not high poetry for the multi- 
tude of readers capable of deriving pleasure and benefit from poetry, 
but incapable of appreciating poetry at its best. The specimen given 
here is a fine example of his verse, and a proof of his patriotism. 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington (Lord Macaulay)—born in Leicester- 
shire, 1800; died in London, 1859—is the most popular, and in many 
respects the greatest, of modern English historians. Though a leading 
politician and a great orator, he gave his chief attention to the writing 
of history, whether in the shape of historical essays or of his ‘‘ History 
of England from the Revolution of 1688,” which was only brought down 
to the death of William the Third. The extreme picturesqueness and 
brilliancy of his style sometimes misled him into exaggeration, as in 
his portraits of William Penn and Marlborough. Apart -from this 
defect, which is easily discovered, he is a safe guide to follow; for 
he possessed great knowledge, keen penetration, and massive common 
sense. 


Martineau, Harriet (born at Norwich, 1802; died at Ambleside, 
1876), wrote much and usefully upon a great variety of subjects. Her 
fame was made by her tales in illustration of the principles of political 
economy (1832-1834); she afterwards wrote a History of England from 
1816 to 1846, travels, essays, novels, and tales for the young. Her chief 
strength as a writer of fiction lies in her remarkable power of bringing 
the scene or person to be described vividly before the eye. This is par- 
ticularly shown in her excellent set of four stories for young people 
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entitled “‘The Playfellow,” and in none of them more than in ‘‘ Feats 
on the Fiord,” from which our extract is taken, and which is the most 
popular of all. 


Milton, John, born in London, 1608; died in London, 1674. Every 
one knows, or should know, the impressive life of Milton. In his youth 
a severe student, and yet the author of the most charming fanciful poetry ; 
in his middle age immersed in politics, contending for freedom of printing, 
and justifying the execution of Charles the First ; in his later days, poor, 
despised, and blind, calmly sitting down day after day to dictate the 
greatest poem in the English language. The sonnet on his blindness, 
given in this volume, seems like an epitome of the man. 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley (born in London, 1689; died there, 
1762), is celebrated as a wit, a traveller, the friend, and afterwards the 
enemy of Pope, and the introducer of inoculation into England. Her 
principal literary work is her ‘‘ Letters from the East,” from which the 
extract in this volume is taken. 


North, Sir Thomas (born about 1535, died about 1601), is the only 
writer admitted here who has merely translated the works of others, and 
this because his translations have such freedom and spirit that he seems 
to have made his originals his own. His most important work, more- 
over—his translation of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives ””—makes accessible to the 
young the writer who, among all, is the most desirable to be read by 
them; for no other author, ancient or modern, contains such shining 
examples of heroism, patriotism, and magnanimity. North, moreover, is 
one of the finest of English prose writers; and although his translation 
is not very accurate, being made not from the original Greek, but from 
the French version of Amyot, this rather enhances than impairs the 
picturesqueness of his style. Shakespeare was much indebted to him 
in writing his Roman plays. 


Patmore, Coventry (born in Essex, 1823; died in Hampshire, 1896), 
was for many years one of the assistant librarians of the British Museum. 
When a young man, he conceived the idea of writing a poem on marriage, 
which he partly completed, and published under the title of “The Angel 
in the House.” It is full of sweet and subtle sayings, and graceful pic- 
tures of domestic life. In later years he wrote a number of odes in a 
new system of versification, some obscure, others exceedingly dignified. 
The poem given in this volume shows his remarkable power of natural 
description. 


Read, Thomas Buchanan, was born in Pennsylvania in 1822, and died 
in New York in 1872. In his youth he gained his livelihood by cigar- 
making, but practised painting and sculpture at intervals, and occasion- 
ally performed upon the stage. At length he was able to make his way 
to Europe, where most of his subsequent life was spent in the practice of 
art. As‘a painter he displayed much imagination, but from the want 
of early training was very deficient in technical skill. His poems are 
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better constructed, and possess much merit. ‘‘A New Pastoral” and 
‘‘The House by the Sea” are the best known. 


Robertson, William (born in Midlothian, 1721; died at Edinburgh, 
1793), was Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and for a great 
part of his life the foremost man in the Church of Scotland; but as an 
author is remembered by his three histories, of Scotland, of the age of 
Charles the Fifth, and of America. Such great additions to our know- 
ledge have been made since Robertson’s time, that his histories cannot 
supply the needs of the present day ; but he still deserves to be read and 
prized for the elegance of his style, the soundness of his views, and the 
agreeableness of his narrative. Few have so well understood how to 
make history interesting. 

Scott, Sir Walter (Baronet), was born at Edinburgh in 1771, and died 
at Abbotsford in 1832. One of the two greatest literary geniuses of 
Scotland, and the first of British novelists. In his younger days he 
produced a succession of romances in verse, excellent in their way, and 
enormously popular, but not attaining to the loftiest heights of poetry. 
The change to prose, effected in 1814, gave him a place among the 
greatest authors of his time; and his romances, whose authorship was 
long kept a secret, not only delighted his countrymen, but, by the 
admiration and imitation they excited everywhere, produced the most 
important effects upon the literature of Europe. Scott’s industry and 
facility were miraculous. Apart from his novels and poems, and the 
great amount of public and private business to which he had to attend, 
he performed more literary work than many men have achieved. His 
last years were clouded by financial misfortunes, which impoverished his 
estate, but exalted his character by his noble efforts to preserve his good 
name by satisfying his creditors. The exertion killed him, but whether 
as author or as man, no contemporary left a more enviable reputation. 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe (born in Sussex, 1792; drowned in the Medi- 
terranean, 1822), was a friend of Lord Byron’s, and, like him, led a stormy 
life, which was closed by an accident just as it promised to become more 
serene. The best description of Shelley as a poet is that so often re- 
peated, ‘““The Poet of Poets;” he is the special delight of those who 
possess the poetical temperament in a high degree. For this very 
reason, however, he is not one of the poets who can be largely drawn 
upon for the benefit of young readers. ‘The Skylark” is one of his 
most celebrated lyrics. 


Shirley, James (born in London, 1596; died there, 1666), is the last of 
the great writers of plays who made the English theatre so illustrious 
between the time of the Armada and the time of the Civil War. After 
the suppression of the theatres he taught a school, and died from the 
hardships occasioned by the Great Fire of London. His place among 
the dramatists is a highly respectable one, and he is remarkable for the 
beauty of the poetical passages introduced into his plays, of which the 
celebrated dirge here given is an example. 
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Sidney, Sir Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland, father of Sir Philip 
Sidney (born at Penshurst, 1529; died at Ludlow, 1586), was a great 
statesman and ruler, but only appears here as the writer of the admirable 
letter of advice to his famous son. 


Southey, Robert (born at Bristol, 1774; died at Keswick, 1843), is 
remembered both as a poet and a prose-writer, though he can hardly 
be called great in either capacity. His Arabian poem, ‘‘Thalaba,” and 
his Indian poem, ‘‘ The Curse of Kehama,” would, if better known, be 
great favourites with boys, who ought to be delighted with their rich 
invention and picturesque description of the most romantic scenes and 
incidents. The best of his other poems are his excellent ballads, of which 
the one we have chosen is a good specimen. He wrote prose adinirably ; 
his ‘‘ Life of Nelson ” will last as long as the language. But the greatest 
benefit that he conferred upon literature was his noble example of indus- 
try, integrity, and independence. 


Stanley, Edward, Bishop of Norwich (born in London, 1779; died in 
Scotland, 1849), was a most excellent bishop; but as an author is only 
known by his natural history of birds, from which we have selected an 
extract. He was the father of the celebrated Dean of Westminster, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 


Steele, Sir Richard (born at Dublin, 1672; died at Carmarthen, 1729), 
was the friend and literary partner of Addison. Like Addison, he ex- 
celled in the essay, and it is his great honour to have invented the form 
in which his essays and Addison’s were given to the world. He probably 
had not less talent than Addison, but his work is less carefully finished ; 
yet he is not far behind his companion, either as writer or moralist. 


Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. Patrick’s, was born at Dublin in 1667, 
and died there in 1745. He was perhaps the greatest genius of his time, 
and could write anything but poetry. The force of his satirical and 
political writings is amazing, and he is perhaps more read to this day 
than any other man who spent so much time and pains upon the 
affairs of his own period; but only one of his books is read by all. 
This, it need not be said, is ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” one of the few famous 
books that are equally famous in every country of the world. His great 
fault is to think worse of human nature than it deserves, but the story of 
the two first parts of ‘Gulliver ” is so entertaining that, although the 
defect is there, it is hardly noticed. 


Tennyson, Alfred (Lord Tennyson), born in Lincolnshire, 1809; died 
in Surrey, 1892. If this great poet was not so much of a poet pure and 
simple as his immediate predecessors, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, he 
has made amends by his perfection as an artist, both in words and music. 
The refinement of language and verse can hardly be carried further. He 
is also the most perfect representative of the modes of thought and feeling 
most characteristic of his time, and, his poems being very numerous and 
yet not very long, he has been able to paint both nature and mankind in a 
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vast variety of aspects. The two poems given in this collection will show 
how well he can express moods most contrary to each other. 


Trelawny, Edward John (born in London, 1792; died in Sussex, 1881), 
is perhaps less known by his writings than as the friend of the poets 
Byron and Shelley, and by the part he took in the funeral of the latter. 
He had previously voyaged in the Eastern seas, and professes to record 
his travels in a book, ‘‘ Adventures of a Younger Son,” which, though 
partly fictitious, has many scenes which bear every appearance of being 
derived from the genuine observation of nature. He also wrote vivid 
reminiscences of Shelley and Byron. He was an exceedingly vigorous and 
graphic, though not a highly cultivated writer. 


Wakefield, Nina, was born at Genoa in 1817, and died at Lisbon in 
1835. She was the daughter of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, founder of 
the colonies of South Australia and New Zealand, and, under the ex- 
pectation of emigrating to South Australia, wrote at the age of seventeen 
the letter printed in this collection, which, considering that she knew 
Australia from books of travel only, is as remarkable an instance of 
imaginative power as will easily be found. She died of consumption 
very shortly afterwards. 


White, Gilbert (born at Selborne, Hants, 1720; died there, 1793), is one 
of the writers who have done most to show how much may be effected and 
what fame may be acquired by the careful observation of nature. He 
was the vicar of Selborne, a rural parish in a beautiful part of Hamp- 
shire; and by simply recording in private letters the observations he was 
continually making upon the things around him, produced one of the 
most charming books in the language, which has continued to be re- 
printed for more than a hundred years after his death. 


Wordsworth, William (born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, 1770; died 
at Grasmere, Cumberland, 1850), is justly considered as one of the great- 
est of English poets ; as one who not only enriched English poetry, but 
reformed and revived it. It had become false and affected ; Wordsworth 
brought it back to nature, persevering in showing the right way, not- 
withstanding much ridicule and opposition, by a succession of lyrical 
and philosophical poems, distinguished by simplicity, sweetness, pathos, 
truth and beauty of description, and often by majestic sublimity. Un- 
fortunately, he also produced much inferior work, and sometimes hardly 
seemed to perceive the distinction between poetry and prose. This gave 
a handle to his detractors; but, on the whole, there is no other modern 
British poet whose fame stands quite so high. 


THE END. 


